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In Your Neighbor’s Shoes 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


He opened the sacristy door and 
looked out towards the altar. He had 
to preach at this Mass; Gospel Book 
and Announcements in hand, he was 
waiting. The pastor, Father Stock, 
was celebrant, and he was up to the 
Kyrie. Father Barrel wasn’t nervous. 
In fact, he beamed confidence. He 
had read over his sermon in the ser- 
mon-book several times, and he had a 
good memory, but the chief reason for 
his nonchalance was the fact that 
yesterday he had received a nice little 
pat on the back for his preaching. 

It was at his sister’s wedding recep- 
tion.... He was sitting alone at the 
head table; the others were up danc- 
ing. A girl from the Study Club came 
over to the table and began to talk. 
She was a smart and promising young 
lady barrister, but this afternoon her 
speech was not quite as sharp and crisp 
as usual. 

“Your sermons are amazing, Father, 
really amazing. They do something 
tome. It isn’t what you say—no, not 
that. It’sintangible—a mood. That’s 
it...amood. When I listen to you, 
a mood comes over me.”’ 


Then she checked herself as though 
she were afraid to say another word. 
He appreciated this praise from her. 
Everybody said she was smart as a 
whip; her judgment as an arbiter of 
preaching elegance could be relied 
upon. 


Variant Views on the Sermon 


So, he felt jubilant this morning. As 
the pastor was finishing the Gospel, 
Father Barrel skipped out into the 
sanctuary and genuflected. He as- 
cended the pulpit steps as Father 
Stock made his way to the sedilia. A 
good man—the pastor. He didn’t 
ask much in the way of a sermon, and 
he was well satisfied with his curates’ 
efforts. His only advice regarding 
preaching was: “Get the people out 
in good timel’’ And sometimes he 
might add: “If they want a long ser- 
mon, they can go down the street to 
the Baptist church.’”’ Father Barrel 
always felt at ease when he was preach- 
ing at the pastor’s Mass. The latter 
was such a poor preacher himself that 
he asked the curates to preach for him. 
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Father Barrel opened the Book of 
Announcements, and for no reason 
whatsoever a mental image of the 
former pastor flashed through his 
mind. Old John Locke, now dead, was 
a great priest: ‘‘Ecce sacerdos mag- 
nus!” He is probably high up in 
heaven. But it was a bit of an ordeal 
to preach in his presence. He was a 
quiet, kindly man, but you knew he was 
listening to every word and inevitably 
you'd hear about mistakes in pronun- 
ciation or barbarisms or slang. And 
almost inevitably he would say: 
“Father, a little more imagination 
would brighten your talks.” 

Father Barrel grunted every time 
anyone reminded him of his lack of 
imagination. One of his cynical 
brethren, after hearing Father Barrel 
preach, said that he was ‘‘shouting his 
head off while dissolving three bro- 
mides in a half-teaspoonful of Cate- 
chism.”” One day when Father Locke 
advised his curate to use illustrations 
for the benefit of the people, the dry- 
as-dust preacher flung back at the old 
priest: 

“You want me to water down the 
doctrine of the Church into pretty 
stories so they'll like it. You want me 
to imagine myself in the shoes of the 
audience. I refuse to compromise the 
Gospel. I look at things ex parte Det.” 

That floored the old man. He 
simply smiled and told Father Barrel 
to stick by the party, and that was 
that. 

The Announcements were long this 
morning. Father Barrel read them 
slowly and distinctly. He knew that 
the pastor considered the Announce- 
ments important. And he also knew 
that the pastor liked some commentary 
on the Announcements, especially a 
“‘plug’’ for collections, and so he added 
a few sprigs of surplus verbiage sweetly 
repetitious and redundant. 


At the reading of the Gospel there 
was the usual rustle of the congrega- 
tion rising to its feet, and then a cali. 
The Word of God should not be muf- 
fled, and so he trumpeted the good 
tidings in a tone that would shake the 
walls of Jericho. There was no deny- 
ing that Father Barrel had a powerful 
voice. Someone said that he roared 
like a stuck bull, but that wasn’t true. 
It was more like a mellow bellow. 
One Sunday after he had read the 
Gospel he heard a little child say: 
‘““Mar-ma! moo cow!” 


Sermons with a ‘‘Mood’”’ 


Then he began the sermon—his 
sermon. As he heard his resonant 
tones caroming off the walls and dying 
away in echoes, he thought again of 
the girl at the reception: ‘When I 
listen to you, a mood comes over me.” 
He sensed a mystical power in those 
rolling reverberations. He didn’t know 
precisely what she meant by a 
“‘mood,’’ but it must be the sepulchral 
sound of those echoes. And if he 
could impart a mood, then he had 
imagination and Father Locke was 
dead wrong. Yes, he knew he could 
cast a mood on his hearers by means of 
his sonorous tones, and that made his 
sermon a piece of art. The professor 
at the seminary was always talking 
about the “mood” of Newman’s ser- 
mons, the “‘dim, religious light’’ that 
“transfigured” the outline of his 
thought. 

‘This is it,’ mused Father Barrel, 
“this is what Newman and I have in 
common.” 

To-day he was preaching on Confes- 
sion. Naturally he had selected the 
sermon built around the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. His old sermon-book 
contained some good pieces of writing, 
but this sermon was superb. The 
style was somewhat stilted, but the 
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words were magnificent, and bound to 
make a good impression. It read al- 
most like one of Newman’s. 


“The younger son took his por- 
tion of the family inheritance and 
went abroad into a far country, 
living riotously. His life had been 
honorable, spent in innocent joy, 
in peace and harmony, with the ap- 
probation and esteem of all around 
him. But then he met with dis- 
solute companions, and heard the 
tale of their amusements and pleas- 
ures. His Father’s house became 
distasteful, and he looked forward 
to the blandishments of sensual 
gratification.”’ 


That’s a neat phrase, he thought; a 
bit old-fashioned, but after all, so is the 
Bible. 


“In this wayward son you see the 
image of every sinner. By Baptism 
we are born children of our Al- 
mighty Father. Yet, by sin we 
leave our Father’s house. And what 
a Father!” 


That sounded too modern—‘‘What 
a Father!’’—but he went on: 


“When we meet with bad com- 
panions, we ought always to remem- 
ber the goodness of our Father, and 
by our good example spread confu- 
sion among them.” 


That sounded strange—‘“‘spread con- 
fusion’’—but that’s what the book said. 


“We ought to listen not to the 
voice of evil spirits but to the voice 
of our Father speaking to us in 
pious reading, virtuous examples and 
the words that He puts in the 
mouths of His priests.” 


He began to think he must have been 
half-asleep to have taken a fancy to 
this sermon last night. Up here in the 
pulpit he felt queer talking about 
the Father putting words in priests’ 
mouths. The next sentence had some- 
thing about concupiscence, but he 
skipped that. “This vocabulary is 


practically a foreign language,’’ he said 
to himself. As he proceeded with his 
sermon, eliminating a word here and 
substituting one there, he began to lose 
his sense of tranquil self-possession. 
His nerves were acting up. 


Reliance on Impressive Delivery 


But Father Barrel was master of 
every situation. He was sure that he 
could compensate for a doubtful 
vocabulary by the power of his voice 
and the impressiveness of his delivery. 
He boomed out his words like the 
waves breaking on the rocks of a rug- 
ged shore. At the end of sentences he 
would trail off into a whisper like that 
of the waves ebbing away from the 
beach. But never would he change his 
pitch. He started high, and he stayed 
high even when he subdued his volume. 
It was almost like a weird ritual chant. 
His gestures were magnificent, and he 
stood in the pulpit in a regal posture, 
swaying back and forth slightly to the 
rhythm of his regular cadences. If he 
were televised, the video would be 
excellent. There was a deadly serious- 
ness about his preaching; his face was 
as severe as that of a Jeremiah, and he 
stood in the pulpit like a pugnacious 
Athanasius fighting against the world. 
His wrestling was not against flesh and 
blood, but he gave the impression that 
it was. His hearers thought he was 
fighting them. As he banged his fists 
on the pulpit ledge, it sounded like the 
“‘boom-boom’’ of a blunderbuss. 


‘“‘Are we then to be vouchsafed no 
amusement? [Oh, why did he let 
that ‘‘vouchsafe”’ slip out!] In stay- 
ing in our Father’s house, must we 
give up all the wine and music of 
life ?”’ 


There is another apt phrase, thought 
Father Barrel, ‘“‘the wine and music of 
life.”’ 
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“No, indeed, simple pleasures are 
a relief from the cares and burdens of 
life. But let no scene of gaiety ever 
so far transport us from ourselves 
as to make us forget the glorious 
end for which we were created. 
Let us not wallow in brutal excess, 
but infuse the fear of our Creator 
into every cup of earthly joy.” 


A street-car was rumbling by, and 
the doors of the church were open, but 
no trolley was ever made that could 
compete with Father Barrel. He 
drowned out the passing clatter. It 
was like an airplane against a street- 
car. At the beginning of each sentence 
he whirred into a great noise like the 
start of a B-29 motor. It was annoy- 
ing because the hearers would attune 
themselves to the loudness, if they 
were listening; then they would have 
to strain to hear the last few words 
when he dropped his voice. Sud- 
denly the great lung-motors would 
catch again, and delicate ear-drums 
would be greeted by a blast at the 
beginning of the next sentence. 


Preacher and Audience 


He generally fixed his eyes on the 
choir loft. He was accustomed to 
look out over the audience rather than 
atthem. He felt that he could throw 
his voice better when he had his head 
up. Once, another priest had advised 
him to be “conversational.”’ His 
answer was a keen rapier-thrust: “The 
pulpit is the place for the Gospel, not 
for gossip.” The victim was slain 
absolutely dead. But to get back to 
the sermon. 


“And after the Prodigal had spent 
all, there came a mighty famine in 
that country. He was brought into 
great straits, without any hope of 
help.” 


He was glad that he hadn’t said 
“succor,” as the book did. He came 


very close. The word didn’t seem so 
bad in the book; he had often read it 
in spiritual-reading books in the semi- 
nary. But something told him it wasn’t 
a good modern word for the pulpit. 
There was old Father Locke again, 
dangling in the air in front of the pul- 
pit: “If you must use a sermon-book, 
start tailoring the sermon on Monday 
so it will fit you on Sunday.” There 
was a lot of hard common-sense in. 
that. This sermon certainly did not 
fit Father Barrel, and he knew it. It 
Was over-size and over-age. Never- 
theless, he wished Father Locke would 
stay away during this sermon. 


“As Father Locke says, he fain 
would have fil'ed his belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat.” 


In the flash of a second, a thousand 
heads were raised, alert, curious and 
inquiring. What was this about 
Father Locke eating husks? He had 
meant to say: “As Scripture says,” 
but his daydream about the old man 
caused the slip of the tongue. He pre- 
tended not to notice the slip, and con- 
tinued: ‘‘Brethren, the land of sin is 
the land of famine.’”’ The heads were 
lowered again, but the preacher was 
disturbed and distressed. There was 
a nervous quiver in his voice. He 
dropped his eyes and looked at the 
audience. 

Just then a dignified old lady in a 
multi-feathered hat entered the church, 
marched half-way up the aisle, and 
after genuflecting seated herself with 
great pomp and ceremony. 


“The people in the land of sin 
seem well-fed and happy. But take 
off their masks and read their hearts. 
They are starving. They are tor- 
mented with desires, and carry 
within them a disquietude that 
nothing can calm. They are the 
prey of violert and insatiable crav- 


ings.” 
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In the middle of this oratorical gem, 
the stately lady with the feathers sud- 
denly stood up in all her dignity, 
genuflected and swept out of the 
church. The preacher was crushed. 
She hadn’t given him a fair hearing. 
He knew he had made a botch of the 
sermon, but the impatient old dowager 
had published it to the world. She 
had made a fool of him. To make 
matters worse, there was old Father 
Locke right out in front of the pulpit: 
“If you were in that old lady’s shoes, 
you would have left too. Saturday 
night is too late to get up a sermon out 
of an old sermon-book.”’ 


Sparring for a Conclusion 


Father Barrel’s mind went blank. 
He couldn’t think of another word. 
Sparring for time, he took out his 
handkerchief and wiped his brow very 
dramatically. He cleared his throat, 
and gazed into empty space. Then 
like a voice from the great beyond 
came the sentence: “I will arise and go 
to my Father!’ That and nothing 
more. But with that as a spring- 
board, he decided to strike out on his 
own. No more of that sermon; he 
would wind up with a few simple 
thoughts of his own about the need of 
Confession. 

His embarrassment had attracted 
the attention of the whole congrega- 
tion. A thousand faces were looking 
his way. They seemed hungry, hun- 
gry for the bread of life. They were 
depending on him. For the first time 
in his priestly career, he became 
aware of them as individual per- 
sons. For the first time he under- 
stood what old John Locke meant 
when he used to say: “A sermon 
isn’t just a five-minute talk for 
you. It’s five minutes for a thousand 


people, which means five thousand 
minutes of time. That’s worth pre- 
paring for!” 

He finished the talk with a few words 
of his own on the soul’s need of the 
beauty and peace of the sacramental 
absolution. He halted and stammered 
and made several false starts at a con- 
clusion, but eventually he finished. 

Grammatically it was not a success. 
He had verbs hanging in air, and ideas 
tumbling out in disorderly fashion, but 
he found himself speaking with, not 
over, people—conversing with and 
not bellowing at them. They were 
listening intently. At first he thought 
it was out of a sense of pity for him, 
but then he decided it was more than 
that. He was in contact with them, 
he was conscious of a genuine give-and- 
take. He left the pulpit sadder but 
wiser. 


A Candid Critic 


When the Mass was over, the rec- 
tory ball rang. The housekeeper 
called him. He went into the parlor 
and there was the girl he had met at 
the reception yesterday. 

“I’m frightfully sorry, Father, for 
what happened yesterday at the hotel.” 

He couldn’t see any reason why she 
should be sorry, except that she had 
been extraordinarily glib. But he was 
the one who had reason to be really 
sorry. She thought so well of him as a 
preacher: this morning’s sermon must 
been a painful disillusion. 

“Father, I’m cursed with a sharp 
lip. I had no right to say the nasty 
things I did say.” 

Father Barrel assured her that she 
had not offended. 

“Oh, come now, Father, I know what 
I said. Noone needs any imagination 
to get the innuendo in my remarks. I 
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said that your sermons do something 
to me... that something comes over 
me when you preach ... that you don’t 
say anything, but you put me in a 
mood. .In other words, I was saying 
that your sermons are drivel, vague, 
pompous, noisy drivel.”’ 

Father Barrel felt as though he had 
been hit on the head with a velvet- 
covered hammer. 

“‘You’re not obtuse, Father, and I 
know that only your charity passed it 
by.”’ 

Wrong there, he said to himself, not 
charity but pride and stupidity. 

“But now I’m here to beg your 
pardon, Father. I do want to say 
this, and I’m speaking for many other 
parishioners as well. Up until this 
morning I did not like your preaching. 
I won’t tell some of the things that 
have been said. But the point is that 
this morning in the last part of your 
sermon you really talked to us. You 
got down to our level. I noticed that 
very few were listening to the first part 
of your talk, but they all sat up and 
listened at the end.” 

Father Barrel was speechless. In- 
wardly he was glad that she had the 
“nerve” totellhim. She wasa lawyer, 
and he knew that “nerve” would serve 
her well in court. He thanked her for 
her frankness as she rose to depart. 

He went to his room and figuratively 
kicked himself black and blue. He 
had been stupid not to listen to old 
John Locke. He had been ordained 
to preach the Word of God, and he had 
done nothing all these years but mum- 
ble on Sunday warmed-over words 
from a sermon-book he read on Satur- 
day night. As a result, he had been 
pompous, bombastic, theatrical and 
pretentious. To him the Sunday con- 
gregation was just a crowd of a thou- 
sand people. He was there just 


to say something as part of the routine. 


Preaching to Individuals 


Now he was beginning to see these 
people as individuals, each one with his 
own problems. Each Sunday there 
were probably a score of people who 
were on the verge of leaving the Church 
for one reason or another. That 
thought hurt. He wondered how 
many had actually left the Church 
simply because he had failed to give 
them instruction or consolation in his 
sermon. He had only a few minutes 
on Sunday to feed the flock, and he had 
squandered his time shamefully. He 
had been diligent in the other phases 
of his priesthood; nobody could deny 
that. But Father Locke used to re- 
mind him of the “hierarchy of duties.”’ 
“Parish societies, the Census, extra 
visits to the sick, all these are good,” 
said the old man, “but preparation for 
preaching comes first. First things 
first!’ 

He used to think Father Locke 
balmy in his constant insistence on 
treating with individuals and not with 
a collectivity known as the faithful. 
“All this vast mass of brick and mor- 
tar, the vestments, the altar, the ser- 
vices, the Sacraments, all these exist 
for the individual soul. So, know 
your people and speak to people—to 
Mary Healey and Tom Dunne, and 
not to a crowd.” 

“All right,” said Father Barrel, “‘you 
win. If you promise to stop hanging 
in the air in front of the pulpit and to 
stay upstairs where you belong, I'll 
promise to take this matter of sermon 
preaching mighty seriously. I'll write 
my own sermons by the light of a 
three-branched candlestick, and I’ll 
try on every single shoe in this con- 
gregation. And I’ll promise to avoid 
all occasiens of sins of speech.” 











Six Commentators on St. Thomas 


By THE RIGHT Rev. Mscr. JOHN M. T. Barton, D.D., L.S.S., F.S.A., 
F-R.S.A. 


“My mouth shall meditate truth, 
and my lips shall hate wickedness”’ 
(Proverbs, viii. 7). These words are 
to be found, very boldly displayed, in 
a celebrated altar-piece in the Church 
of Santa Caterina in Pisa. This 
altar-piece, in the third chapel on the 
left, is the work of Francesco Traini, 
and was painted in 1345, seventy-one 
years after the death of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and twenty-two years after 
his canonization by Pope John 
XXII. Though not in itself a master- 
piece of painting, it is of great interest 


to all lovers of the Angelical, and as a. 


witness to the transcendent position 
occupied by the Saint in the century 
following his own “‘thirteeth, greatest 
of centuries.” It represents St. 
Thomas in the triumph of heavenly 
glory, seated in his Dominican habit 
with the four books of the Contra 
Gentes resting in hislap. In his hands 
are an open Bible, which displays the 
verse of the Book of Proverbs just 
cited. Above the Saint’s head is the 
ascended and glorified Christ, from 
whose mouth a threefold ray of light 
descends upon St. Thomas. Rays 
also come down from Christ upon the 
heads of the six Biblical teachers 
(Moses, the Evangelists, and St. 
Paul), who are arranged in two groups 
of three on each side, below the 
Christ and above St. Thomas. From 
each of them a ray passes to the Saint’s 
head, and from him to Aristotle on 
his right and Plato on his left. Lying 
prostrate at St. Thomas’s feet is 


Averroes, the Spanish Muslim philos- 
opher, whose great commentary is 
pierced “‘by a lightning ray, not of 
illumination, but of refutation, from 
the Thomistic works.”! On either 
side of Averroes are groups of the 
faithful, many of them clothed in 
Dominican habits, and they have their 
share in the rays of light coming down 
from Holy Scripture and the Contra 
Gentes. 

Now, in this delightful and vigorous 
representation of the Angelic Doctor’s 
triumph one group is, of necessity, 
lacking, since it was not sufficiently 
individualized at the time when the 
altar-piece was executed. It is that 
of the commentators on St. Thomas 
who, in the course of seven centuries, 
have done so much to hand down, to 
interpret, and at times to popularize 
the Saint’s teaching. They are, 
viewed as a whole, a very numerous 
body, even if one only took into 
account those who have left published 
works or accessible lecture-notes be- 
hind them. They are drawn, if not 
from all nations, at least from all the 
principal nations of European stock, 
and they all share, each in his own 
degree, in the triumph of their great 
exemplar. As a former student of the 
principal Dominican faculty, who has 
sat at the feet of several of the best 
masters of our age, I may be per- 
~~) Cfr. “The Legacy of Israel,”edited by E.R. 
Bevan and C. Singer (Clarendon Press, Ox- 


ford, 1927), p. 265. An excellent, though 
small, reproduction of the altar-piece faces 


page 266. 
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mitted, without showing any dis- 
respect to commentators of other 
Orders or of my own secular priesthood, 
to descant a little upon the writers 
of St. Thomas’s own Order of Preach- 
ers, and to select those in particular 
who were of most service to me at a 
time when I was preparing for my 
degrees in theology in the great Roman 
Institute of the Angelico. I am not 
writing in any way as an expert, but 
merely as a grateful student, and I 
mention no more than six names, since 
they are the names of the six members 
of the Order, the six interpreters of 
St. Thomas, who chiefly helped me in 
my studies a quarter of a century ago. 


Cajetan, the Dominating Figure 


In premier place, not as the first 
commentator on St. Thomas, but as 
the first commentator on the Summa 
Theologica, stands the dominating 
figure of Cardinal Tommaso de Vio 
(1468-1534), better known to us as 
Cajetan after his native place and 
episcopal city of Gaeta. One may be 
allowed to remark of this eminent 
servant of God and of the Church 
that he merited not less than two 
titles of distinction (in addition to 
those he must always possess, namely, 
those of doctor subtilis and princeps 
Thomistarum), and might have borne 
either or both of them, had they not 
been already appropriated in earlier 
centuries. In the special number of 
Angelicum dedicated to Cajetan on 
the quatercentenary of his death, the 
Master of the Apostolic Palace (Padre 
Mariano Cordovani) could affirm that 
Cajetan was, after St. Thomas, prob- 
ably the greatest metaphysical in- 
telligence ever granted to the world, 
and that, like St. Thomas, he was 
profoundly religious and devout. 
When we read the story of his sixty-six 
years of life, we are all the while 


filled with astonishment that any one 
man could accomplish so much as an 
organizer and administrator, and could 
also produce the vast mass of writing 
which remains one of the glories of 
this Cardinal and of his Order. He is 
in himself a striking refutation of a 
commonly held theory about the 
inevitable impracticability of learned 
men, on which the Abbé Dimnet has 
delightfully remarked: ‘I have always 
felt inclined to think that the reputa- 
tion of intellectual people for lack of 
practicality is a figment of people far 
on the wrong side of intellectuality, 
who look for comfort in what cer- 
tainly is an invidious fallacy. Vol- 
taire and Victor Hugo must have left 
their bankers dazzled and wondering 
more than once.’’? It is, indeed, un- 
fortunate that so much of Cajetan’s 
written work should have remained 
either unpublished or difficult to 
procure, but the task of editing all his 
opuscula was undertaken by the Angel- 
ico in 1934, and has made good prog- 
ress. It is an abiding consolation to 
all Thomists that his greatest work, the 
commentary on the Summa Theologica, 
is permanently allied with the text 
which it illuminates in the pages of the 
definitive Leonine edition. To speak 
in a personal way of my years as a 
student in Rome, it seems to me that 
not all of us made sufficient use of 
Cajetan’s commentaries, but then, 
like most students, we were often 
pressed for time, and it cannot be 
claimed that he is always easy. We 
may not agree with Melchior Cano’s 
somewhat querulous criticism of the 
quasi-innate obscurity (styli quasi in- 
genitam obscuritatem) of his style; 
yet, a famous modern Thomist was 
once heard to complain that at times 


2““My New World” (Cape, London, 1938), 
p- 16. 
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the surest method of appreciating the 
commentary lay in a careful re-reading 
of St. Thomas’s text! In any event, 
all serious students of Cajetan must 
admire the profundity of his thought, 
the intense delight he shows in St. 
Thomas’s doctrine, and his value as a 
theologian of the transition period 
between the Renaissance and the era 
of the Counter-Reformation. Like St. 
Thomas, he remains for all time lumen 
ecclesiz. 


John of St. Thomas 


The late Pére Gardeil, in one of his 
penetrating studies, contrasts Cajetan 
with John of St. Thomas (1589-1644) 
by declaring that, while he would 
always revere Cajetan, he felt nothing 
less than love for John of St. Thomas, 
who, coming into this world fifty-five 
years after Cajetan’s death, himself 
survived until he had reached the age 
of fifty-five. The tercentenary of his 
death fell during the war-years; other- 
wise, surely nothing could have hin- 
dered the Thomistic world from cele- 
brating the event in becoming fashion. 
Those of us who had the joy and good 
fortune to follow those glorious lectures 
on the Prima-Secundez and Secunda- 
Secunde given by Pére Réginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange from 1920 onwards, 
will recall the lecturer’s almost in- 
cessant references to the works of 
John of St. Thomas. Pére Garrigou 
used to say that, as St. Thomas was 
in speculative theology the perfect 
verbum mentale of St. Augustine’s in- 
telligence, so in turn was John of St. 
Thomas the perfect verbum mentale of 
St. Thomas’s own mind. Readers of 
the charming memoir by Pére Benoit 
Lavaud, O.P., which accompanies the 
French translation of John of St. 
Thomas’s Isagoge in Sacram Theo- 
logiam, will need no reminder of that 
wonderful scene, recorded by Diego 


Ramirez, of John’s last Holy Com- 
munion, and of his protestation with 
his dying breath that, throughout the 
thirty years of his professorate, he 
had taught nothing contrary either to 
truth or to the genuine doctrine of 
St. Thomas. We recognize that 
John’s profound and luminous mind 
was not concerned to comment in 
detail upon the whole of the Summa; 
yet, to adapt another sentence of 
Pére Gardeil, whatever he attempted 
was, so to say, thoroughly chewed and 
digested, and his strength lies par- 
ticularly in his gifts of synthesis, of 
presenting problems from every con- 
ceivable aspect, and of so handling his 
subject that, when he has finished, his 
solution seems to be the obvious, and 
even necessary, one. I was fortunate 
enough throughout my time in Rome 
to be in a house which possessed all the 
volumes of the Vives editions of the 
Cursus Philosophicus and Cursus Theo- 
logicus, and, as I have already said, 
we had every encouragement from our 
professor to study all questions treated 
by John of St. Thomas in the pages of 
those self-effacing commentaries. 


Billuart, the Perfect Manualist 


It would be delightful to stay longer 
in the company of this giant of theo- 
logical wisdom, whose depth of knowl- 
edge on scholastic subjects, together 
with holiness of life, recalls that other 
John, called of the Cross, whose 
mystical treatises are so powerfully 
illumined by much of John of St. 
Thomas’s writings, more particularly 
in regard to the theological virtues 
and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. But 
mow, leaving the supreme minds, I 
must come to the last of the earlier 
writers to be mentioned, perhaps the 
one best known to the ordinary 
student of St. Thomas, namely 
Charles René Billuart (1685-1757), of 
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whom Pére Mandonnet wrote in his 
brief account for the Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique that no other Catho- 
lic theological work by an older writer, 
save only that of St. Thomas himself, 
enjoyed so great a reputation in the 
nineteenth century or was so fre- 
quently reprinted. Billuart, whose 
saintliness of character, gifts as a 
preacher and teacher, and whole- 
hearted devotion to sacred learning 
are so charmingly described by his 
colleague, Pére Adéodat Labye, in the 
Latin Preface to the Cursus theologiz, 
is the perfect manualist, doubtless the 
best of his time and perhaps the best 
of any time. It is astonishing that 
such relatively inferior authors as 
Collet and Bouvier should have been 
so widely used in their day in the 
seminaries of France and elsewhere, 
when the magnificent synthesis of 
Billuart was so readily available. 
Time, however, has brought ample, 
indeed complete, revenge. Collet 
(1693-1770) and Bouvier (1783-1854) 
are entirely forgotten by all but the 
most conscientious recorders of theol- 
ogy’s long history, whereas Billuart 
is still widely used in the Catholic 
schools. If, during my course in Rome, 
we tended to use Cajetan and John of 
St. Thomas too sparingly, the same 
cannot be said of Billuart, whose 
ten squat volumes with their some- 
what unattractive blend of small, 
worn type and double-columned set- 
ting, were our constant companions. 
Lytton Strachey says somewhere that 
it is a good test of a man’s ability if 
he can make an able summary, and, 


judged by this standard (admittedly 


not the most exalted), Billuart ranks 
high. He had the good fortune to 
inherit all the theological treasure of 
the great masters of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and, as Pére 
Garrigou once informed us, his was the 


merit of abridging the Cursus Theo- 
logicus of John of St. Thomas, much 
as Goudin (1657-95) had done, some- 
what earlier, for the Cursus Philo- 
sophicus. A new edition, with a re- 
vision of the sometimes obsolete scrip- 
tural and historical matter, might well 
prove a congenial task for some present 
or future member of the Dominican 
Order. 


Norberto del Prado 


I may now turn, on the selective 
principle already enunciated, to three 
writers of our own time, one of whom, 
undoubtedly the greatest, is still 
happily among us. The first of them, 
Padre Norberto del Prado (1853-1918), 
glory of the Fribourg faculty of theol- 
ogy in the days before the first world 
war, is familiar to me from many 
descriptions given by those who knew 
and loved him, from the little memoir 
in Spanish by Padre Lumbreras, and, 
above all, from his three great works, 
dealing respectively with grace and 
free will, with the real distinction in 
creatures between essence and exist- 
ence, and with the teaching of St. 
Thomas on Our Blessed Lady’s Im- 
maculate Conception. I have learnt 
much from these sources of the 
Father’s delightful simplicity, touching 
humility, and almost pathetic unwill- 
ingness to press a student too hard in 
examinations. From his books I have 
formed an opinion of a truly Spanish 
mind, in the great tradition of Vitoria, 
Bafiez, John of St. Thomas, and 
other luminaries—a most clear and 
exact speculative intelligence which 
viewed every problem in its causes 
and its consequences. It is difficult 
to believe that his works will ever be 
popular; they are both lengthy and 
closely reasoned, and they treat their 
subjects in considerable detail. I 
should myself class the book on the 
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real distinction (De Veritate Funda- 
mentali Philosophie Christianz) as the 
one most generally useful to students; 
it throws much light not only on its 
august subject, but on nearly all the 
great problems of theology and meta- 
physics. One passage in particular 
in the De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio* 
was read to us with relish by Pére 
Garrigou in a comparison of the two 
chief systems on the nature of sufficient 
and efficacious grace. It may, I 
fancy, be said of this passage, as of 
other passages in the same work, 
that (as G. K. Chesterton remarked 
about Newman’s first lecture ‘“The 
Present Position of Catholics’) it is 
not merely humor but fun. 


Edouard Hugon 


My second name among the moderns 
would be Pére Edouard Hugon (1867- 
1929), whom I remember well from the 
first day I spent within the walls of 
the old Angelico in the Via S. Vitale. 
At that date (November, 1920), the 
Regent himself, P. Sadoc Szabé, a 
charming, friendly, and scholarly Hun- 
garian, held the principal chair of 
dogmatic theology. Pére Hugon used 
to give the series of lectures in the 
cursus complementarius, designed for 
students who, like myself, had already 
finished their ordinary theological 
course before proceeding to Rome. 
In that November of 1920 he began 
his masterly exposition of the treatise 
De Gratia, and after more than 
twenty-five years I can still hear the 
sound of that high, at times almost 
chanting, voice delivering the first 
sentences of the opening page of his 
textbook. At that time his Tractatus 
Dogmatici were just beginning to 
appear, and the series had not yet 





* Pars tertia, pp. 149-52: “Scientia media 
tollit quoque necessitatem orationis.”’ 


reached the treatise on Grace. We 
had to take down the whole course in 
longhand, but the lecturer was so 
deliberate and made his points so 
clearly that no great effort was in- 
volved. I have often said that I 
could not easily imagine a clearer or 
more ‘interesting lecturer than Pére 
Hugon was in those days, and the 
impression was fully retained after 
reading the printed textbooks, which 
combine so admirably the data of 
positive theology with the quintessence 
of St. Thomas’s dogmatic teaching. 
Pére Hugon, for all his immense 
learning and his real, if unofficial, 
status as a theologian much consulted 
by the highest authorities, was very 
easy of access, and, like all the other 
great men I am mentioning, charm- 
ingly simple and kind. When the 
examinations drew near, some of us 
were a trifle apprehensive; we had 
heard that at times he could be exact- 
ing. My own experience, shared by 
many others at least, was that he 
was entirely considerate and sym- 
pathetic. He had the great gift, not 
shared by all examiners, of keeping 
the conversation going. With him 
there were none of those hideous 
pauses, when both sides in the unequal 
contest appear to have exhausted 
all that they are prepared to say on 
the subject under discussion. 


Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange 


The last of my theological giants is 
still among us. He has been well 
described in a single page of one of 
Pére Falaize’s “‘Lettres Spirituelles,’’ 
though there is a sense in which he is 
beyond description or definition, being 
wholly sui generis. I refer, of course, 
to Pére Réginald Garrigou-Lagrange 
(1877—-), who, at the time of my first 
frequentation of the Angelico’s lec- 
tures, was just entering upon his 
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tenure of the chair of speculative 
moral theology. I do not think that 
these lectures, able as they were, 
would in themselves have adequately 
revealed all the various sides of Pére 
Garrigou’s genius. For that it was 
necessary to have followed his Thurs- 
day morning lectures (then of two 
hours’ duration) on Aristotle’s meta- 
physics in St. Thomas’s commentary, 
and his Saturday afternoon lectures on 
mystical theology. Of all these I, 
for one, preferred the lectures on the 
Metaphysics, not least on account of 
the many illuminating asides and 
obiter dicta which made lucid, often in 
a single sentence, a great variety of 
problems. In most of his books 
those who have followed his lectures 
can detect little personal touches illus- 
trating his own reactions to his own 
experience of these high matters. 
Other such are to be observed by all 
who will take the trouble to read both 
text and footnotes in his many master- 
pieces. Of the latter class I would 
instance that page in the second vol- 
ume, ‘‘Les trois Ages de la vie intéri- 
eure,’’? in which he relates his impres- 
sions when reading the volume en- 
titled ‘‘La petite vie de sainte Thérése 
de l’Enfant Jésus,” in particular chap- 
ter ix which speaks of the dark night 
of the soul and of the tunnel through 
which the Saint had to pass to attain 
to the transforming union. It was 
then, writes Pére Garrigou, that the 
idea came to him of comparing the 
teaching of St. John of the Cross on 
the passive purgation of the spirit 
with St. Thomas’s doctrine on the 
formal motive of the theological vir- 
tues. So the impulse was given for 
the first of his three major treatises 
on spiritual life, which has since been 


* Tome II, 1938, p. 534, n. 1. 


translated into English under the 
title, ‘‘Christian Perfection and Con- 
templation.”’ 

I had the happiness to be present at 
the inaugural lecture for the scholastic 
year 1920-21, when the clear, precise, 
eminently professorial voice was heard 
enunciating with its agenais accent 
the thesis, De spiritu. supernaturali 
theologie Divi Thomez—a memorable 
discourse published three years later 
in Miscellanea Dominicana. That dis- 
course, taken by itself, would have 
been sufficient to make the reputation 
of most lecturers. For Pére Garrigou 
it was only one of the many hundreds 
of articles, books and reviews which 
make up one of the largest and most 
valuable bodies of literature in our 
time. We remember how the Father’s 
sixtieth birthday was celebrated, a 
decade ago, by the issue of a special 
number of Angelicum with the title 
Strena Garrigou-Lagrange. On Feb- 
ruary 21, 1947, Pére Garrigou attained 
the age of seventy, and we may look 
forward to further manifestations of 
joy and to ever fuller recognition of 
that great and truly Thomistic mind 
and heart. 

It would have been a privilege to 
speak of other Dominican commenta- 
tors, but these six must suffice. As 
we picture St. Thomas offering once 
more before the throne of God his 
own works and those of all his true 
disciples, we may think of that little 
lay-sister, the subject of one of Pére 
Garrigou’s footnotes, who had an 
immense and touching devotion to her 
two chief heavenly friends among 
creatures, St. Albert the Great and 
St. Thomas the Angelic Doctor. For 
she used to say: ‘They are great 
doctors of the Church; they enlighten 
souls who ask this favor from them.’’® 


5 Op. cit., p. 506, n. 2. 











The Stations of the Cross 


By FINTAN LoMBARD, C.P. 


The Stations or Way of the Cross is 
to-day the most popular form of devo- 
tion to the Passion of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Stations consist of a 
series of pictures or carvings represent- 
ing fourteen scenes connected with 
Christ’s Passion, from His condem- 
nation by Pilate to His death and 
burial on Golgotha. To the practice 
of visiting the various Stations and 
meditating on the Passion of Our 
Lord, the Church has granted gener- 
ous indulgences. Although, properly 
speaking, these indulgences are at- 
tached only to the wooden crosses 
found above the pictures or carvings, 
yet almost every Catholic church and 
chapel has such tableaux arranged at 
intervals around its walis. Because 
this devotion is so richly indulgenced, 
and because it may be performed 
either publicly or privately in any 
church, the Way of the Cross has found 
a special place in Catholic piety. , 

From the Gospels we know that 
Jesus Christ walked from Pilate’s 
Pretorium to the place of execution on 
Calvary. The Evangelists also state 
that Christ carried His cross at least 
part of the journey. Taken in this 
sense, the Way of the Cross goes back 
to the Via Dolorosa traversed by Christ 
on the first Good Friday. The Way 
of the Cross, as we know it, is however 
of almost modern origin. The tradi- 
tions upon which it is based did not 
arise until the time of the Crusades. 
The devotion itself cannot be traced 
back farther than the closing years of 
the fifteenth century. Not until the 


end of the seventeenth century did the 
Stations come into general practice. 

Confronted with these facts, one 
naturally seeks to know how the pres- 
ent devotion first originated, and how 
it became in so short a time such a 
prominent part of Christian piety. In 
this paper an attempt will be made to 
supply the answers to these questions. 
Consequently, the greater part will 
‘deal with the historical development of 
the Stations. This will be followed by 
some observations on the authenticity 
of the various incidents now venerated 
and of the Via Dolorosa in Jerusalem, 
which is said to be the very route over 
which Christ walked on His way to 
death. 

In this article, the writer has relied 
chiefly on the research of Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., to be found in his book, 
“The Stations of the Cross.” Al- 
though written over forty years ago, 
Father Thurston’s book is still the 
most authoritative work in English on 
the Stations. 

The scenes of Christ’s sufferings and 
death have ever been highly esteemed 
by Christians. In the early ages of 
the Church, pilgrims wended their way 
to Jerusalem to visit the spots made 
sacred by the Passion of Our Lord. 
Likewise, the Christians who dwelt in 
Jerusalem had great devotion to these 
holy places. Calvary and the Holy 
Sepulchre, Gethsemane and Mount 
Sion, were especially venerated. 
Strong local traditions maintained that 
the location of the different sites was © 
accurate, that the various incidents in 
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the Passion took place at the very 
spots that were pointed out. 


Reliability of Old Traditions 


Concerning the trustworthiness of 
these traditions there has been great 
dispute. Titus’s destruction of the 
Holy City, Hadrian’s subsequent re- 
construction, and the radical changes 
these wrought in the terrain of Jeru- 
salem, have led some to doubt the 
reliability of many of the local tradi- 
tions. Cornelius a Lapide, among 
others, maintains that these traditions 
cannot be fully trusted, because even 
before A.D. 300 their continuity was 
broken many times by the forced with- 
drawal of the Christians from Jeru- 
salem. However, many writers accept 
the local traditions as authentic. 
Father Thurston asserts that “‘only an 
extreme scepticism will question the 
fact that the spots where Constantine 
built his churches—the spots which 
Christians, like the Bordeaux pilgrim 
of A.D. 333, came from the ends of the 
earth to visit—were really the sites 
they claimed to be.’ Treating this 
question in his “Memoire sur les instru- 
ments de la Passion de N. S. J. C.” 
(p. 284), Charles Rohault de Fleury 
took what still seems the only war- 
rantable position: ‘‘In the presence of 
such contradictory opinions professed 
by eminent men, I can only reeord 
them, leaving to time and to other re- 
searches the care of giving a definitive 
solution on this important question.” 


Views of Early Christians 


Whatever the truth may be, it is a 
fact that the early Christians accepted 
these local traditions as authentic. 
This is evident from reports written by 


1 Thurston, ‘‘Stations of the Cross” (Lon- 
don, 1906), p. 4. 


pious men and women who undertook 
dangerous voyages to venerate the 
shrines in the Holy City. Egeria, a 
noble lady of Galicia, made a pilgrim- 
age to Palestine about the year 380. 
In the narration of her travels, Egeria 
enumerates the many sites then held 
sacred. Her stay in Jerusalem she 
describes in detail, mentioning all the 
holy places she visited and the cere- 
monies she witnessed. One notable 
feature of this description of fourth- 
century Jerusalem is that it makes no 
reference to a Via Dolorosa or to any 
incident not mentioned by the Evangel- 
ists. 

Besides Lady Egeria, many other 
pilgrims wrote reports of what they 
had seen in the Holy Land. By 
comparing one with another it is pos- 
sible to learn what places were hon- 
ored at Jerusalem in those early times. 
In none of these many writings that 
are still extant is there any mention of 
a Via Dolorosa. Father Thurston com- 
ments: ‘The pilgrims are so ready to 
give information when they possess it, 
that it seems barely credible that, 
when they are all silent, the Via Crucis 
can really have been honored by the 
pilgrims of that age.”” And here he is 
speaking of pilgrimages made even as 
late as the twelfth century.” While 
there does seem to have been a Via 
Sacra, a determined route which the 
pilgrims followed in visiting the vari- 
ous shrines, no street was pointed out 
as that actually traversed by Christ 
on His way to Calvary. 

Mention was made above of the 
numbers who went on pilgrimages to 
Palestine. Besides these, there were 
many others who wished to go but 
could not. Their status or their 
health, lack of money or lack of time. 


? Tbid., p. 21. 
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prevented them from visiting the Holy 
Land. To satisfy their devotion such 
people began at an early date to imi- 
tate the pilgrimages at home. Some- 
times actual reproductions of the holy 
places were set up (as at the Monas- 
tery of San Stefano in Bologna). 
More often, such material representa- 
tions were lacking. Blessed Henry 
Suso, the Dominican mystic, made his 
spititual pilgrimage every evening by 
merely walking about the monastery, 
stopping at certain intervals and 
imagining himself to be at different 
sites in the city of Jerusalem. There 
he would meditate and pray as though 
he were actually witnessing the scenes 
that had taken place at these various 
spots. Devotional pilgrimages such 
as this rapidly increased in popularity. 
As we shall see, they had a great influ- 
ence on the development of the Sta- 
tions. 


First Evidence of a ‘‘Via Crucis’’ 


The first indications of a Via Crucis 
at Jerusalem occur in reports made by 
pilgrims between 1290 and 1350. 
Mention is found of the places where 
Simon took the Cross, where Christ 
spoke to the women of Jerusalem, and 
where Mary swooned at meeting her 
Son. Still these spots have no particu- 
lar prominence in the tour of the holy 
places. They are merely three of 
many sites to be visited. However, 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries more and more attention is 
centered on the Via Crucis. This was 
most likely due to the restrictions 
placed on the pilgrims by the Turks. 

To avoid trouble and to despatch 
the pilgrims from Jerusalem as quickly 
as possible, the Franciscans had to 
establish a definite and almost invari- 
able program. “This began with a 
whole night spent in the Church of the 


Holy Sepulchre, visiting its many 
shrines and performing various devo- 
tions. Early the next morning the 
pilgrims were conducted on a tour of 
the city’s holy places, starting from 
the Sepulchre, going through the city 
and across the Mount Olivet and 
thence back to Mount.Sion before 
evening.””* 

Although this procedure was intro- 
duced for very practical reasons, a 
pious motive was soon attached to it. 
It was stated that the Blessed Virgin 
had spent her last days on earth in 
traversing again and again the route 
of her Son’s Passion. The way taken 
by the pilgrims was claimed as the 
exact counterpart of Mary’s daily 
journey. In describing the Blessed 
Virgin’s supposed pilgrimage, the pil- 
grim Felix Fabri (1480) enumerates 
seventeen places at which she stopped. 
An interesting point about the route 
ascribed to Mary’s journey is that it 
started from Calvary and retraced 
Christ's steps back to the Cenacle on 
Mount Sion. In other words, the trip 
she was said to have made daily fol- 
lowed a course whose direction was the 
opposite of that traversed by her Son 
from the time He left the Upper Room 
until He was crucified on Calvary. 
From 1350 to 1530, or for nearly two 
hundred years, this was the route 
invariably followed by pilgrims to 
Jerusalem. In the course of time, 
certain spots along this route acquired 
a special prominence because more 
liberal indulgences were believed to be 
attached tothem. Herein we find the 
beginnings of the Via Dolorosa as 
subsequently followed in Jerusalem, 
for these sites gradually become the 
most frequented of all the holy places 
in the city. 





3 [bid., p. 22. 
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The devotion experienced and the 
merits acquired by the pilgrims in- 
spired others to-follow their example. 
The piety of these men and women 
gave them courage to endure the many 
trials and hardships of a journey to the 
Holy Land. This same piety aroused 
in those who stayed at home a strong 
desire for something to replace the 
actual visit to the Via Dolorosa in 
Jerusalem. ‘“‘It is undoubtedly to this 
longing to share the privileges of those 
who travelled beyond the seas that we 
owe both the first suggestions and the 
later developments of the exercise of 
the Way of the Cross.’’* 


Origin of the ‘‘Stations’’ 


In the early and medieval Church 
the term station as now applied to the 
Way of the Cross was used in several 
senses. Originally the Latin statio, 
night-watch, had been attached to the 
vigils kept at the tombs of the early 
martyrs. Later it designated any 
liturgical gathering, especially those 
preceded by a procession. In time 
the spots at which the processions ter- 
minated were called stations. With 
the more general meaning of halting- 
place in a procession or any site calling 
for special veneration, the word station 
was common throughout Europe by 
the fourteenth century. 

The first pilgrim to note the use of 
“station”’ in connection with the Via 
Dolorosa was William Wey, one of the 
original fellows of Eton College. 
Master Wey went to Palestine twice, 
in 1458 and 1462. In a report of his 
travels, he details the tour conducted 
by the Franciscans from Calvary to 
Olivet to Mount Sion. While he men- 
tions many stopping-places, he applies 
the word Stations only to those on the 


* Ibid., p. 44, 


Via Crucis. Altogether, Wey de- 
scribes twelve such sites: ‘‘First, the 
stone with crosses upon it on which 
Christ fell; second, that paved street 
in which Christ carried the cross; 
third, the house of the rich man that 
was damned; fourth, the meeting of 
the two ways where Christ fell with His 
cross; fifth, the place where the women 
wept over Christ; sixth, where Ve- 
ronica received the countenance of 
Christ upon her napkin; seventh, where 
the Blessed Virgin Mary swooned; 
eighth, the gate through which Christ 
was led to death; ninth, the pool where 
the sick were healed at the moving of 
the waters; fenth, where two white 
stones are built into the wall over the 
head of the passers-by, upon which 
Jesus stood when He was sentenced to 
death by Pilate; the eleventh is the 
school of the Blessed Mary, where she 
learned to read; and along that road 
on the other side is the house of Pilate, 
in which Christ was scourged and con- 
demned to death.’® Accepting Wey’s 
first Station as our ninth, only six that 
he mentions agree with those included 
in the modern Way of the Cross. The 
other five are: the Second Fall, the 
Women of Jerusalem, Veronica, the 
Meeting with Mary, and the Condem- 
nation. 


Order of Stations Reversed 


In 1517 Sir Richard Torkington, a 
priest, wrote a description of his pil- 
grimage to Palestine. The chief fea- 
ture of his narrative is that the various 
Stations are given in reverse order. 
All subsequent pilgrims follow this 
arrangement when describing the tour 
through Jerusalem. Hence it seems 
certain that some time shortly before 
1517 the Franciscans had changed the 





5 Ibid., p. 48. 
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course of the tour, and that they now 
followed the direction traversed by Our 
Lord. Still the Via Dolorosa was not as 
yet a distinct object of veneration, 
though there were indications of such 
atrend. One of these was the practice 
of measuring the distance from the 
Pretorium to Calvary. Many have 
left records of their measurements, no 
two of which are identical. A few of 
these are: in 1479, 1050 paces; in 
1491, 1000; in 1507, 1067; in 1508, 
500; in 1519, 846; in 1586, 750; in 
1593, 1321; in 1611, 850. While the 
divergence may be somewhat explained 
by supposing that by a “‘pace’’ some au- 
thors meant only a single step whereas 
others meant a double step, it would 
seem more probable that as yet the 
route had not been definitely estab- 
lished. 

Here it might be well to compare our 
present Stations with those enumerated 
in the many pilgrim narratives 
written between 1300 and 1735. First 
of all, none of them mention the Tak- 
ing of the Cross, the First Fall, or the 
Stripping of the Garments. If wecon- 
sider the Ecce Homo Arch as the 
Condemnation, and the stone marked 
with crosses before the Holy Sepulchre 
Basilica as the Third Fall, then these 
two Stations appear in almost every 
narrative. Moreover, our Second Fall 
and Simon’s Taking the Cross consti- 
tuted one Station for the pilgrims. 
Since the last four Stations were within 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, they 
need no comment. That leaves four 
Stations, the meetings with the Blessed 
Virgin, with Simon, with the women of 
Jerusalem, and with Veronica. The 
first three of these are found in almost 
every description written after 1294, 
although their order is often different. 
The site at which Veronica is said to 
have met Christ receives no mention 


before 1435. Between this date and 
1713, all allusions to Veronica, Wey 
alone. excepted, place the meeting 
nearest to Calvary. Likewise, during 
this period local tradition grouped the 
incidents of Simon and the holy women 
close together. “It is noteworthy, 
then, how completely our present 
atrangement of Stations, which sepa- 
rates the holy women and Simon by 
Veronica and the second fall, contra- 
dicts all local tradition.’’® 


The “‘Seven.Falls’’ 


In Europe the earliest imitations of 
the Via Dolorosa appeared late in the 
fifteenth century. The most famous 
then produced was that of Adam Krafft 
of Nuremberg. Martin Ketzel, a citi- 
zen of Nuremberg, made a pilgrimage 
to Jerusa'em about 1468. On his re- 
turn, he engaged Krafft to, execute a 
series of eight carvings on the Passion. 
Completed before 1490, these tableaux 
are still to be seen at Nuremberg. 
Under each scene there is inscribed its 
title and its distance from Pilate’s 
house. In order the subjects are: 
Jesus meets His Blessed Mother, 200 
paces; Simon of Cyrene, 295; the 
Women of Jerusalem, 380; Veronica, 
500; Jesus Sinking under the Cross, 
780; Jesus Prostrate under the Cross, 
1000; Jesus Laid in the Arms of His 
Blessed Mother. The eighth scene is 
the Crucifixion, which seems to have 
formed but one Station with that of 
the Pieta. Each carving portrays 
Christ falling under the Cross or stag- 
gering again to His feet. For this 
reason these Stations and many others 
on the same pattern were known as the 
“Seven Falls.” 

Another well-known set of such 


6 Tbid., p. 61. 
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Stations was erected at Louvain by 
Peter Sterckx, who visited Jerusalem 
about 1505. Sterckx’s Stations do not 
agree with Krafft’s either in subject or 
in sequence. The Louvain series in- 
cludes (in this order): Condemnation, 
First Fall, Simon, Veronica, Second 
Fall, Holy Women, Third Fall, and 
the Stripping. Copies of this ‘Seven 
Falls’’ were soon erected in other towns 
of Brabant. Moreover, as will be seen 
shortly, these Stations at Louvain 
greatly influenced the selection and 
arrangement of the fourteen we vener- 
ate to-day. 

During the sixteenth century, devo- 
tion to the Stations became popular 
throughout Europe. Numerous cities 
had sets erected, most of them differing 
from one another in number and in 
order. When Romanet Boffin, a mer- 
chant in Dauphiny, visited Jerusalem 
about 1520, two friars told him that 
there should be thirty-one Stations. 
Friar Archange de Clermont in his 
“Directoire du Voyage’ (1632) lists 
thirty-seven. Other series numbered 
twenty-five, nineteen, seventeen, 
twelve, and eight. 

It seems, however, that the most 
popular Stations were those known 
as the “Seven Falls.’ The obser- 
vance of this devotion by the Francis- 
cans at Antwerp was famous for many 
years. The following shows how simi- 
lar it was to our modern practice: 
‘So great is the devotion of the popu- 
lace to these Stations that people are 
to be found making them at.all hours 
of the day. Especially on Fridays, 
after Compline, the friars all go two 
and two to the altar of Our Lady of 
Sorrows, and there two cantors intone 
aloud the Stabat Mater, to which the 
community respond very beautifully 

in harmony. Then they all go out to 


the Stations, a great crowd of people 
following behind. The whole assem- 
bly kneels down before each Station 
in turn, and three Our Fathers and 
Hail Marys are said by each person in 
silence. At the end is sung the anti- 
phon Sancta Maria by way of con- 
clusion.” And the author quoted adds: 
“This is not a modern devotion. It 
was famous in this place as far back 
as the year 1520, when Leo X granted 
an indulgence of one hundred days for 
each Station.” 

To aid the faithful in their devotion 
towards the Way of the Cross, numer- 
ous meditations on the Passion of 
Christ were published. This was es- 
pecially true in Germany and the 
Netherlands. The first of these de- 
votional works appeared at Antwerp 
about 1490. This booklet, written 
by a priest named Herr Bethlem, 
treats thirteen points which probably 
correspond to as many Stations. ‘“‘Al- 
though the author concerns himself 
with the whole Passion, he places 
special emphasis on the Way of the 
Cross.’’® He mentions eleven of our 
fourteen Stations in their present 
sequence, omitting only the Meeting 
with the Holy Women, the Nailing to 
the Cross, and the Placing of Christ’s 
Dead Body in Mary’s Arms. 


Pascha as Originator of Modern Stations 


A later and much more important 
devotional work of this sort was the 
“Spiritual Pilgrimage,’ written by the 
Carmelite Jan Pascha and edited by 
Peter Calentyna at Louvain in 1563. 
As its title indicates, the purpose of 
the book is to present to its readers an 
imaginary pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. To make this spiritual ad- 


7 Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
5 Ibid., pp. 76-77, 177-179. 
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venture as realistic as possible, a defi- 
nite section of the journey is assigned 
for each of 365 consecutive days, to- 
gether with a suitable meditation. 
The 188th day brings the reader to the 
Garden of Olives where he is to medi- 
tate on Christ’s Agony. ‘‘Here also,”’ 
says Pascha, “‘begins the first prayer 
of the longer journey of the Cross. 
And the prayers of this Way of the 
Cross are fifteen in number, and they 
are good to say also outside the time of 
pilgrimage, for instance, on Fridays 
or on other days, for affairs of great 
importance.’’® Pascha’s next two 
Stations are the house of Annas and 
the spot where Christ was kept a 
prisoner and mocked. Before he 
mentions the fourth Station, Pilate’s 
condemnation of Christ, he inserts the 
note: ‘Here begins the proper Way 
of the Cross to Mount Calvary.” 
Though Pascha mentions more than 
fourteen stopping-places, his note 
about “the proper Way of the Cross” 
suggests the very modification which 
has in fact come to prevail. The most 
striking feature of his Stations is that 
their sequence is exactly that of our 
modern devotion. 

In Pascha’s book there is evidence 
that his arrangement of the Stations 
was greatly influenced by the Stations 
erected by Peter Sterckx at Louvain, 
despite the fact that Pascha himself 
had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Even admitting this influence, Father 
Thurston states: “If any one indi- 
-vidual can lay claim to the honor of 
formulating our present devotion, that 
distinction seems to belong more 
justly to the pious Flemish Carmelite, 
Jan Pascha, than to any other per- 
son,”’! 


* Ibid., pp. 83-84. 
© Thid., p. 92. 





Pascha’s “Spiritual Pilgrimage’’ had 
a wide circulation, being translated 
into French (1566) and English (1630). 
In 1584 there appeared a work which 
was even more popularly received 
than Pascha’s book. This was ‘“‘Jeru- 
salem sicut Christi tempore floruit,”’ 
written by the Franciscan Adricho- 
mius. Within afew years editions were 
published in most European languages, 
including English, Polish, and Czech. 
Adrichomius enumerates twelve Sta- 
tions on the Way of the Cross. His 
atrangement corresponds to that now 
used, but it omits our thirteenth and 
fourteenth Stations. For this reason 
some historians trace our present Sta- 
tions to Adrichomius. However, it is 
evident that Adrichomius merely cop- 
ied from the “Spiritual Pilgrimage.’ 
He cites Pascha, and, although he men- 
tions other authorities, it is clear that 
the only one he actually used was 
Pascha. First of all, the details of the 
Way of the Cross as given by both are 
identical; yet, they flatly contradict all 
other extant accounts. Moreover. the 
“Spiritual Pilgrimage” had contained 
many minute measurements, most of 
which were incorrect. These Adricho- 
mius incorporated bodily into his 
work, adding new blunders of his own. 
The fact that Adrichomius never 
visited the Holy Land seems to make 
it incontestable that he borrowed both 
his arrangement and his measurements 
from the “Spiritual Pilgrimage.” 

Because Adrichomius’ work was so 
popular and so widely diffused, his 
arrangement came to prevail over all 
others. So much so that the Fran- 
ciscans had to modify the Via Dolorosa 
in Jerusalem so as to conform little 
by little to the piety of the faithful. 
Consequently, our present Way of the 
Cross comes to us not from Jerusalem 
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but from Louvain, through Pascha 
and then through Adrichomius. 


Historical Foundation of Our Stations 


Father Thurston concludes his treat- 
ment of the Way of the Cross by say- 
ing: ‘The historical foundation of 
our present system of Stations is quite 
of the slenderest.”""! The truth of such 
a statement is borne out by an analysis 
of the individual events we com- 
memorate. 

Concerning the scenes depicted in 
the first and second Stations, there 
has never been any controversy. Pi- 
late’s condemnation of Christ is re- 
corded by both St. Luke and St. John. 
Though none of the Evangelists de- 
scribe Christ receiving the Cross, St. 
John states explicitly that “bearing 
His own cross, He went forth.” 

In the third Station we meet the 
first disputed incident. According to 
some writers, Christ, due to His weak- 
ened condition, collapsed under the 
heavy weight of the Cross shortly 
after leaving the Pretorium. Others 
assert that the other two falls “‘must 
be relegated to the domain of legend.’’!? 
In dismissing all the falls, these latter 
authorities appeal to Scripture and 
tradition. First of all, none of the 
Evangelists mention any fall. Indeed, 
St. Luke writes (and St. Matthew and 
St. Mark have almost identical pass- 
ages): ‘‘And as they led Him away, 
they laid hold of one Simon of Cyrene, 
coming from the country, and they 
laid the cross on him to carry after 
Jesus.”'* Exegetes commonly teach 
that Simon bore the cross by himself 
the rest of the way to Calvary. The 


11 Tbid., p. 136. 

12 Belser, ‘History of the Passion” (St. 
Louis, 1929), p. 492. 

13 Luke, xxiii. 26; cfr. Matthew, xxvii. 32; 
Mark, xv, 21. 


usual Roman practice of having the 
victim carry only the crossbeam sup- 
ports this interpretation. Therefore, 
either Christ fell before He met Simon, 
or He did not fall under His cross at 
all. 

None of the earliest traditions men- 
tions any falls of Christ. The first 
traces of this belief are found in 1335, 
and these uphold only one fall—at the 
foot of Calvary. Nevertheless, after 
the Crusades we find many references 
to three or more falls. We have al- 
ready alluded to the devotion of the 
“Seven Falls,’ but even more than 
seven were commemorated in some 
places. For instance, “The Mount of 
Calvary”’ (a devotional booklet printed 
at Leyden, Holland, about 1520) ex- 
pressly states that Our Lord revealed 
to a holy virgin that He fell thirty- 
two times between Jerusdlem and 
Calvary After the fourteenth cen- 
tury, mention of the falls appeared in 
almost every work written on the Way 
of the Cross. The inclusion of three 
falls in our modern Stations stems 
from this medieval devotion. ‘The 
triple fall of Our Saviour beneath His 
Cross arises clearly from a curious 
blending of the old stational system of 
seven falls (as depicted by Adam Krafft 
at Nuremberg and by his imitators) 
with certain traditional sites pointed 
out to pilgrims in Jerusalem. Four 
of these falls are supposed by Pascha 
to have synchronized with other epi- 
sodes, 1.e., the meetings of Christ 
with the Blessed Mother, Simon of. 
Cyrene, Veronica, and women of 
Jerusalem. In these four scenes the 
mention of a fall is suppressed, but it 
survives in the remaining three, which 
have nothing otherwise to distinguish 
them.’’!4 


144 Thurston, op. cit., pp. 88-78. 
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The Meeting with Mary 


The meeting of Jesus and Mary de- 
picted in the fourth Station is not re- 
counted by any of the Evangelists. 
However, they all mention the pres- 
ence on Calvary of a group of women 
from Galilee, and St. John states 
explicitly that Mary was among them. 
Mary and her companions had, no 
doubt, been among the crowd that 
followed Jesus from the Pretorium. 
After Simon had relieved Him of His 
cross, Jesus would have been able to 
sight His mother among the crowd. 
The fact that Jesus paused to ad- 
dress a group of women from Jerusalem 
indicates that it was possible to draw 
near to Him. Hence, the meeting of 
Jesus and Mary on the way to Cal- 
vary must be considered at least as 
possible—indeed, as probable when we 
recall that on Calvary Mary drew near 
to her Son as soon as she could. 

The first mention of such a meeting 
is found in a report written by the 
pilgrim Riccoldo in 1296. The tradi- 
tion stemming from this source in- 
cluded several details unworthy of 
Mary, of which the so-called “Swoon 
of Our Lady” was the most objec- 
tionable. Mary’s grief at the sight of 
her Son was supposed to have been so 
great as to cause her to faint. In 
1506 this opinion was condemned by 
the Church, and it is now forbidden to 
portray the Blessed Virgin in any such 
state. 

Three of the Gospels record the in- 
cident of Simon of Cyrene. Both the 
early Fathers and recent writers agree 
that Simon relieved Jesus of His entire 
burden. This was, very probably, 
only the patibulum or crossbeam. 
This opinion, by far the more common 
among Scripture scholars, is based on 
the usual Roman practice. The pic- 


ture, so frequently seen, of Jesus and 
Simon sharing the burden of the cross 
had its origin in the works of artists of 
the eleventh century. 


Veronica and Her Veil 


Veronica’s wiping the face of Jesus, 
depicted in the sixth Station, is based 
on an account found in the apocryphal 
“Acts of Pilate.” This identifies 
Veronica as the woman cured from an 
issue of blood by touching the hem of 
Christ’s garment, and states that she 
testified on behalf of Jesus at His 
trial. However, we know that this 
cure took place near Czsarea Philippi. 
Eusebius, in his ‘Historia Ecclesias- 
tica,’’ tells us that he saw a monument 
at Cesarea Philippi in honor of the 
woman with the issue of blood, but he 
does not identify her with Veronica. 
Other apocrypha mention Veronica and 
her possession of a cloth containing a 
portrait of Our Lord. Different writ- 
ings ascribe different origins to this 
cloth or sudarium. In the twelfth 
century, a sudarium (also called Ver- 
onica or Vernicle) venerated at Rome 
was said to have been brought to the 
Eternal City during the time of 
Tiberius. About this time the legend 
arose that Veronica had received the 
image from Christ during the Passion, 
some versions tracing it to Gethsem- 
ane. In the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries further details 
were added: Veronica, a leper, ap- 
proaches the cross at the invitation of 
Mary. The latter takes Veronica’s 
veil and wipes the face of Christ with 
it. On receiving the veil back with 
Christ's likeness imprinted on it, Ver- 
onica is healed. (This version is found 
in the York mystery plays.) 

About 1335 there was mention of a 
place along the Via Dolorosa where 
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Christ gave to a woman the Veronica 
venerated at Rome. This supplanted 
all other variations of the story of 
Veronica. About 1400 this spot was 
identified as the home of Veronica, and 
after 1436 it was considered as one 
of the Stations along the Via Dolorosa. 

The seventh Station portrays the 
second fall of Christ under the cross. 
Before 1475, this incident is mentioned 
by only one of the writers on the sacred 
places. Due to His weakened condi- 
tion and the cruel treatment of the 
Roman soldiers, Christ may have 
fallen during His walk of three-fifths 
of a mile to Calvary. Still, such a fall 
or falls would not be the incidents 
depicted in the seventh and ninth 
Stations, which have always portrayed 
Christ as prostrate under His cross. 
It should be noted, moreover, that the 
traditions for these falls date from 
1475 and 1335, respectively. 


Stations Based on Gospel Narrative 


In the Gospel of St. Luke we find a 
description of the scene represented 
in the eighth station, the meeting of 
Jesus with the daughters of Jerusalem. 
The earliest traditional accounts of 
this scene place it near the meetiny 
with Simon. Peter Sterckx first 
changed this arrangement when he 
erected his Stations at Louvain in 
1505. In Jerusalem the older se- 
quence prevailed until 1713. Accord- 
ing to the early traditions, Christ spoke 
to the women as soon as He was relieved 
of the weight of the cross and was 
in consequence able to raise His head. 

That the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
Stations commemorate actual happen- 
ings is evident from the Gospel nar- 
rative. These incidents were made 
prominent as separate Stations by 
Jan Pascha. He was also the first to 
classify the Descent from the Cross 


and the Burial as Stations. Although 
these scenes had aroused the devotion 
of the early Christians and were vener- 
ated in.Jerusalem, they were not in- 
cluded in any list of Stations before 
Pascha’s ‘Spiritual Pilgrimage’’ was 
published. All the Evangelists refer 
to the Burial of Jesus. While none of 
them mention Mary’s receiving into 
her arms the body of her Son, Christian 
writers have ever treated witii com- 
passion that scene known as the Pieta. 

Having treated of the development 
of the Stations and the historicity of 
the scenes they portray, there remains 
now the necessity of saying something 
about the Via Dolorosa venerated in 
Jerusalem. 


Franciscan Custody of the Holy Places 


Since the Crusades, the Franciscans 
have had custody of the many shrines 
in Jerusalem. Many Friars, all of- 
ficial custodians or long residents, 
have described the sites venerated in 
the Holy City. Down to the end of 
the seventeenth century, such ac- 
counts never varied in any important 
particular. These descriptions, up to 
this same time, mention no falls and 
put the meetings with Simon and the 
holy women of Jerusalem close to- 
gether. The course of the Via Dolo- 
rosa, as they described it, -was not 
straight but zigzagged sharply in the 
middle. The arrangement of Jan 
Pascha’s Stations flatly contradicted 
these local traditions. Nevertheless, 
in the course of years the Carmelite’s 
system was adopted even by the Fran- 
ciscans in the Holy City. 

The reason for this is not hard to 
discover. As has been already men- 
tioned, Adrichomius’ work, which em- 
bodied the ideas and data of Pascha, 
was extremely popular throughout 
Europe. Towards the close of the 
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seventeenth century the influence of 
Adrichomius began to make itself 
felt in the East. Soon attempts were 
being made to combine the two sys- 
tems. The process was a gradual one. 
During the first fifty years of the 
eighteenth century, great confusion 
prevailed in determining the Stations 
of the Via Dolorosa. No two accounts 
written at this period fully agree with 
each other. Eventually the system of 
Adrichomius was somehow made to 
fit in with the local traditions, and by 
1818 the process was completed. 
Hence, the Stations in Jerusalem re- 
ceived their present arrangement dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Nearly every Station ac- 
quired a site nearer to Calvary in the 
course of these two centuries. One 
noteworthy exception was.the sixth 
Station. Veronica’s meeting with 
Christ has always retained the position 
given it when it was first introduced 
into the system of Stations in 1436. 


Route of the ‘‘Via Crucis’’ 


The general direction of the route 
now followed is from east to west; 
its length is about 3000 feet. Of the 
fourteen Stations only the first eight 
are actually in the streets of Jerusalem. 
The ninth is in an inaccessible spot 
within the Coptic monastery, and the 
other five are inside the Basilica of the 
Holy Sepulchre. From the Fortress 
Antonia in the north-west corner of 
the city, the Via Dolorosa leads in a 
westerly direction down as far as the 
Austrian hospice. Here it enters the 
street coming from Dasmascus and 
makes a sudden turn in a southerly 
direction. After this the route turns 
towards the west and makes a very 
steep ascent, but ceases to be a street 
in the proper sense, leading through 
narrow alleys to the Church of the 


Holy Sepulchre which encloses Gol- 
gotha. The eastern portion of the Via 
Dolorosa, as far as its junction with 
the road from Damascus, is also 
known as Taril Bab Sitti Maryam 
(i.e., the Street of Our Lady Mary), 
and its continuation is the Tarik el 
Alam (the Way of Sorrows). The first 
four Stations are situated in the 
former street, and the next four in the 
latter. As mentioned above, the last 
six Stations are no longer on the 
street. 

There now arises the question: 
“Is the Via Dolorosa authentic? Does 
it actually retrace the path trodden by 
Christ?” In answering this question, 
we must bear in mind that the city of 
Jerusalem is not the same to-day as 
it was in Christ’s day. The Jerusalem 
of Christ’s day was destroyed by the 
Romans in a.p. 70. Later Hadrian 
built a new city known as Atolia 
Capitolina, whose layout was entirely 
different from the Jerusalem of the 
Jews. This Roman city gave way to 
another in the Mohammedan era. 
This latter, a typically Eastern city, 
grew during the course of the centuries 
and underwent many changes due to 
the ravages of war, fire, and the pass- 
ing years. 

These profound and successive trans- 
formations in the topography of Jeru- 
salem over the space of 2000 years 
render almost impossible an exact 
discovery of the path traversed by 
Christ and reddened by His blood. 
In spots as much as fifty feet of soil 
separates the ancient and modern road- 
beds. Hence, the present Via Dolorosa 
is but an approximation of the route 
Christ followed on that first Good Fri- 
day. However, it is a fairly reliable 
approximation, for its beginning, end, 
and general direction may be con- 
sidered as historically certain. The 
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research work of Fathers Vincent and 
Abel, Dominicans, has _ established 
almost beyond all doubt that the 
Pretorium, where Pilate condemned 
Christ to death, was situated in the 
Fortress Antonia. Likewise, the tradi- 
tional sites of Calvary and the Tomb 
of Christ are incontestible. Still, 
these three are the only fixed points; 
all the rest are conjectural. Any more 
accurate determination of Christ’s 
course must be left to future historians 
and archeologists. Their task will be 
a long and difficult one, for a maze of 
modern buildings greatly impedes re- 
search work. 

In the foregoing pages we have fol- 
lowed the historical development of 
the Stations of the Cross. We have 
seen how love for the Holy Land led 
the medieval faithful to erect repre- 
sentations of the sacred shrines. This 


practice soon centered about the places 
connected with Christ’s Passion. Nu- 
merous authors published itineraries for 
spiritual pilgrimages made with the 
aid of statues or tableaux. Although 
many of these writers never saw Jeru- 
salem, their descriptions of the sacred 
places were accepted by the faithful 
in Europe. The works of Jan Pascha 
and Adrichomius were extremely popu- 
lar. For this reason their arrangement 
of the sites to be venerated came to 
prevail. Thus, to conclude with the 
words of Father Thurston, “‘by a proc- 
ess akin to the survival of the fittest, 
we arrived at our present series of 
fourteen Stations.’ Gradually the 
original Via Dolorosa at Jerusalem 
also conformed. to the piety of the 
faithful, and now it also has fourteen 
Stations. 
5 Op cit., p. 136. 











The Curé Goes Fishing’ 
By Joun F. McConneE.i, M.M. 


Some of his friends at times accuse 
the writer of having a dose of what 
Arthur Koestler calls the “French 
Flu.”* It is a disease that makes a 
normally critical man quiver at the 
sight of a paper-bound, uncut book, 
especially when the invalid has been 
deprived of such for years—the quiver 
being but the outward sign of an in- 
ward readiness to worship, to take 
hoary platitudes for Olympian oracles, 
and to be captivated by gewgaws mas- 
querading as graces. My friends put it 
more simply: ‘‘You know perfectly 
well that you wouldn’t even look at 
that book if it had been written in 
English.”” The charge may contain a 
little truth, but my friends have never 


1 This attempt to interpret the missionary 
spirit of modern France is completely de- 
pendent on the following books and articles: 
Godin and Danicl, ‘‘France, Pays de Mis- 
sion?” (Paris, 1943); Boulard, ‘‘Problémes 
missionnaires de la France rurale’’ (2 vols., 
Paris, 1945); Michonneau, ‘“‘Paroisse Com- 
munauté missionnaire”’ (Paris, 1946), the ac- 
tual writing being done by Chéry, O.P., 
the Preface being contributed by Cardinal 
Suhard, the Postface by Canon Tiberghien 
of Lille; Loew, O.P., ‘“‘En Mission prolé- 
tarienne,” I (Paris, 1946); Doncceur, S.J., 
“Retour aux Sources de la Vie sacerdotale”’ 
in Etudes (July-August, 1946); Beirnaert, 
S.J., “Fidélité a l’Eglise et Fidélité a 1’- 
Homme” in Etudes (October, 1946); Congar, 
O.P., “‘Sacerdoce et Laicat dans 1’Eglise’’ 
in La Vie Intellectuelle (December, 1946); 
de Conninck, S.J., “‘Problémes de 1|’Adapta- 
tion en Apostolat”’ in Nouv. Rev. Theol. (Octo- 
ber and November-December, 1946, March, 
1947); Folliet, ‘‘L’Eglise de France dans la 
Crise des Structures” in L’Appel de la Route 
(special number, November, 1946). The 
quotations from ‘‘La Mission de France’’ by 
Augros, P.S.S., are taken from Chappoulie, 
“Clartés sur l’Horizon”’ (Paris, 1946). 

2 Cfr, the second essay in “The Yogi and 
the Commissar’ (New York City, 1945). 


experienced the spell. And as for Mr. 
Koestler, disillusioned with Aragon 
and Gide and Vercors, what does he 
know about the real France, the France 
so prodigal of apostles and saints and 
scholars? 


Paradoxical Situation in France 


It is no secret that France is no 
longer a Catholic country, if there is 
such a thing any more. But we have 
become so accustomed to think of 
France as the great mother of foreign 
missions that it seems at first sight a 
kind of paradox to speak of the mis- 
sionary methods of the Church in 
France, and that is what we propose to 
do. Has the eldest daughter of the 
Church herself become a castaway? 
Hardly. But she has found the oil 
in her lamp running low, and she has 
set about looking for ways and means 
of replenishing her stock before she 
finds herself in complete darkness. 
And the energy with which she is 
going at the task is a sure sign that 
she still has light enough to see what 
she is doing. 

In the summer of 1940 many friends 
of France, the real France, feared that 
she had set to work too late, and 
lamented the fact that she had not 
been given time. The night, they 
pessimistically thought, had overtaken 
her, and she might never again see a 
dawn. But she had more clear-sighted, 
because more optimistic, friends. Pius 
XII, in the dark days of 1940, sent | 
the French bishops a message which 
included these words: 
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“The spiritual resources of France 
are so excellent and so abundant that 
We are confident that she will not 
wait for peace to come before setting 
to work to show the world how a 
great people, worthy of its tradi- 
tions of many centuries, can draw 
on its indefatigable faith and char- 
ity for strength with which to face 
adversity and to take once more the 
road to Christian honor and justice.”’ 


And again in 1944 the Pope made a 
significant gesture of consolation and 
encouragement to France. In de- 
claring the Patron of Foreign Mis- 
sions, St. Thérése of Lisieux, second- 
ary Patron of France with Joan of Arc, 
the Holy Father had in mind the work 
of reconquest of the Gauls who had be- 
come once more “‘a vast field for mis- 
sionary labor.’’* 


Reawakening of French Catholics 


The years of the occupation showed 
that the Pope’s confidence was not 
misplaced. Many French Catholics 
were, of course, alive to the dangers of 
the situation before Dunkirk; many 
had not waited for Compiégne to at- 
tempt to counteract them. But dur- 
ing the period 1940-1945 the awaken- 
ing seems to have been much more 
general. Many more Catholics were 
forced to see the true situation, and to 
see it meant to want to improve it. 
It was a luster that saw the birth of 
many apostolic inventions and the 
growth of some missionary experi- 
ments previously tried on a rather 
restricted scale. Especially, thanks 
to that articulateness which is one of 
the most striking characteristics of the 
French genius, did it prove wonder- 
fully fruitful in descriptions of the 
condition of the Church in France, of 


* The Blessed Virgin is the primary Patron 
of France. 


the need for action, of manifold at- 
tempts to act. 

The literature of the new missionary 
movement, rich and stimulating as it is 
in substance, is unpretentious in form 
and style. It is usually sober descrip- 
tion and exposition (Michonneau’s 
book is in question-and-answer form), 
interspersed with those vivid per- 
sonal testimonies (fémoignages) which 
are having such a vogue in modern 
France. Many readers will have seen 
or read about some of these books, 
especially ‘‘Is France a Mission Coun- 
try?” The principal author, Godin, a 
priest of the Diocese of Paris (since 
dead), was a missionary among the 
workers of his diocese, and the spark 
plug of the home missions in France, 
much of his own inspiration having 
been apparently derived from Pius 
XI.‘ Ecclesiastical circles had grown 
used to speaking of France as a mis- 
sion country, but few realized how far 
the phrase was true, or what it meant 
in so far as it was true. Before Godin, 
it concealed an assent that was no- 
tional rather than true. He took it 
seriously and faced its consequences. 
One of his conclusions was that the - 
parish, from an apostolic point of view, 
had become senile, and was quite in- 
capable of winning back and as- 
similating the converts from the urban 
proletariat of France. 


Obsolescence of French Pastoral Methods 


In French the parish is a lady, La 
Paroisse, as indeed it is in Latin too. 
Let us call her Parecia, a more dig- 
nified form than Parochia. In France 


* Godin’s life has been written by Canon 
Glorieux of Lille, author of many works on 
the apostolate, especially ““L’Heure du Curé 
de campagne.” America recently (April 19, 
1947) carried a short article by J. Minery, 
S.J., on the Mission of Paris, of which i 
was one of the founders. 
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Pareecia’s name is legion, and she has 
infinite variety. But let us look at her 
as she appeared to the Abbé Godin, 
obsessed with the idea of giving Christ 
to the masses of the city and the 
masses to Christ. 

Parcecia was once a lively, lovely 
young lady; her attractions were al- 
most irresistible, and around her the 
whole life of the community seemed to 
revolve. But age, long in coming, 
has caught up with her; she has 
wrinkles; her hair is white; she is 
rheumatic and can’t get around as she 
used to. She dresses in the old way, 
in the faded finery of another age. 
At times she still nourishes illusions 
about her attractions, for she knows 
she once had them. Like many old 
people, she has a bad memory for the 
things that are happening, and es- 
pecially for the things that are not 
happening, and at times she is almost 
happy in the memories of her youthful 
successes. She still keeps up a fine es- 
tablishment, lives in considerable style, 
and generally enjoys the respect of the 
neighborhood. The children come to 
play in her yard at certain times of the 
week, and their presence helps her to 
forget the loneliness which creeps over 
her during the rest of it—and espe- 
cially on Sundays, when the whole com- 
munity used to come to visit her, to 
eat at her table and to drink the wine 
she had mixed. Her trials have not 
improved her temper and she is hard 
on her servants. She keeps them busy 
looking after the children, who will 
forget her as soon as they are no 
longer children; she is continually 
driving them to polish corridors that 
no one treads any more. . She pre- 
tends, a bit cynically, that she thinks 
people are deteriorating, as they pass 
her doors on the way to less imposing 
homes where hospitality is dispensed 


by more vivacious damsels dressed in 
the latest styles. Pareecia rightly 
thinks their taste execrable and their 
charms gaudy. Once in a while, as a 
concession to the times, she applies a 
bit of rouge, as at Christmas, or adopts 
some modern expression. And it is 
undeniable that, when she puts on her 
Easter bonnet a week ahead of time 
on Palm Sunday, people find her more 
attractive than at other times. But 
deep down in her heart she knows that 
it won’t do. She needs more than 
that. Can she enter into her mother’s 
womb and be born again? 


Defenders of French Parishes 


The Abbé Godin riled her by saying 
that she was outmoded, passée, that 
she could never regain her youthful 
charms in time to win back the 
crowds. Immediately, Parcecia found 
many rushing to her defense. Prob- 
ably quite astonished at the confidence 
so many seemed to have in her, she 
must certainly have been horrified at 
what these friends were expecting of 
her. First there was Canon Boulard, 
in his ‘‘Missionary Problems of Rural 
France,’ lodging a polite protest 
against an unduly pessimistic view of 
Parcecia’s possibilities. But he was a 
friend of Godin, and made sure that 
everyone would understand that he 
was talking of rural Parcecia, whereas 
Godin was interested in what Parcecia 
could do for the proletarian popula- 
tion of the cities. Moreover, accord- 
ing to Boulard, for some time Parcecia 
will have to lead a double life, keeping 
her age and respectability for the few 
who still cling to her, transforming 
herself into a youthful princess for 
the rest. Cinderella only underwent 
three times the transformation Parcecia 
is expected to achieve every day and 
many times a day. To Parcecia it was 
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more reassuring to have the Abbé 
Michonneau on her side. The very 
title of his book, ‘“The Parish a Mis- 
sionary Community,” is a manifesto 
of his faith in the parish, and he too 
was a friend and admirer of Godin. 
To be sure, Parcecia groans at the 
thought of the agonies she has gone 
through at the hands of the pastor of 
Colombes, and she is a bit wary of the 
approbation the famous Father Don- 
coeur, S.J., gives her in her new dress, 
because he demands a further trans- 
formation. But, after all, people 
read him, and he says that Michon- 
neau’s book is being read with lively 
interest in every presbytery in France, 
and that it is indispensable for every 
priest who is beginning an apostolic 
life. Father Loew too, fresh from 
his experiences at work with the dock- 
ers at Marseilles and his life ‘‘On the 
Proletarian Mission’’ in the slums of 
that city, is now transforming her on 
the same lines as Michonneau.® 


Religious Conditions in France 


That is our question, and we must 
not let our allegorical Parcecia dis- 
tract us too long. Our main authori- 


5 He is pastor of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart at Colombes, a proletarian suburb 
northwest of Paris, and also superior of the 
Equipe sacerdotale (priestly team) of the 
parish. 

6 Other books, not available to the writer, 
deserve a mention: ‘‘A Reculons” (perhaps 
“In Reverse,” written some fifty years ago by 
a Carthusian, now identified as de Passage, 
championing a family, rather than individual, 
apostolate); ‘La Mission du Clergé’”’ by 
Canon Thils; ‘‘Les Fréres missionniires des 
campagnes” by Epagneul, O.P.; ‘‘La Mis- 
sion de France” by the Sulpician, Augros, 
concerning the new apostolate centered at 
Lisieux in the Seminary founded there to 
give priests ‘‘to the worst corners of France,” 
to work in the spirit of the disciples formed 
by Christ, in the spirit of St. Paul, and, ‘“‘muta- 
tis mutandi, in the spirit also of those others 
now preparing to go as missioners to China 
and Africa.” 


ties, Godin for the cities and Boulard 
for the countryside, agree that we must 
distinguish, or at least that we must 
qualify our affirmative answer. From 
the standpoint of another conquest for 
a Rome of which Julius Cesar never 
dreamed, all Gaul must once more be 
divided into three parts. 

To the first part belong regions of 
Christian mentality and culture in- 
habited by practising Catholics. Godin 
gives as an example, not exactly 
typical but certainly not unique, the 
little town of Villedieu-la-Blouére 
(Maine-et-Loire), the 1500 inhabitants 
of which are one-third peasants, two- 
thirds shoeworkers. All the young 
women are practising Catholics and 
rare is the young man who is not. 
There are many large families, and 
evening prayer is the ordinary family 
custom. This part is largely on what 
we may call the outer fringes of 
France. Draw a line east from Cou- 
tances in the Normandy peninsula as 
far as Alencon, then south from Alen- 
con to Parthenay, and west from 
Parthenay to the Atlantic at Les 
Sables d’Olonne, and all the territory 
between the line and the ocean, in- 
cluding Britanny and the Vendée, 
belongs to this part. In the northeast, 
French Flanders falls to it; in the 
east, Lorraine, Alsace and Franche 
Comté; in the southeast, Savoy; in 
the southwest, the region of the Pyre- 
nees. In addition to these peripheral 
regions, a fairly large section of 
south-central France, thinly populated 
and rather hard to describe, is still 
Christian. Boulard, whom we follow, 
includes in this part all parishes in 
which at least forty per cent of the 
adults make their Easter duty. It is, 
therefore, clear that many towns and 
villages included in it are far from 
being such enchanting cities of God as 
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Villédieu-la-Blouére.’ | 

To the second part belong regions 
still Catholic in mentality and cul- 
ture, but with practising Catholics a 
small minority, where the faith is 
languishing or slumbering rather than 
dead, where most people still send 
their children to catechism and are 
likely to want a priest when they come 
to die, where impurity is condemned 
by public opinion, and sinners, as in 
the first part, are Christian sinners. 
There are still many Christian virtues. 
A mission in such a parish is still 
able to bring many people to church 
and a particularly energetic pastor 
may succeed in working quite a 
change in a short time. This con- 
stitutes the largest part of France, 
since, outside the large cities, only 
about one-tenth of the adults are 
practising Catholics. To it belongs all 
of rural France not included in the 
first part or the third. We may call 
it the indifferent region. 


Pagan or Missionary France 


To the third part belong the pagan 
or mission regions. These are rela- 
tively rare in the country, most of 
them in proximity to Paris, Marseilles 
and Bordeaux, and in certain sec- 
tions of the Diocese of Limoges on 
which the malignant influences of 
Paris and Bordeaux converge. It is 


7 These regions are, with the exception of 
the last, which surroundes Lyons, and the 
second, which includes Lille, remote from 
the great urban centers. Some of them, but 
not all, are rather backward. Could their 
relative immunity from the contagion of 
infidelity be partly due to exceptionally po- 
tent protectors in heaven? Alengon recalls 
the Martin family; Lorraine is inseparable 
from Domremy-la-Pucelle. Savoy had a 
famous Bishop, Francis de Sales, with a hardly 
less famous friend, Jane Frances de Chantal. 
Vincent de Paul and Bernadette were from 
the Pyrenees. The Curé of Ars and Mar- 
garet Mary might have special interests in the 
last section. 


estimated that only 28 cantons (out of 
2900 in France) in fourteen dioceses 
are mission country, and 20 of these 
are in the Diocese of Limoges (depart- 
ments of the Creuse and Haute- 
Vienne). The parish of X is typical. 
On a Sunday morning the priest ar- 
rives for Mass at ten, his third, to 
find two persons present, both over 
eighty—one an old teacher who still 
looks after the catechism, the other, 
the chatelaine of the region. Few 
children are sent to catechism; many 
are no longer baptized. Civil burial is 
the rule. The municipality takes no 
interest in the church. In such pagan 
rural regions there are about 325,000 
people. In the cities we may take 
Godin’s example, Bac-d’Asniéres, a 
quarter of Clichy, an industrial suburb 
northwest of Paris. The population 
is from 2500 to 3000. Very few chil- 
dren make their first Communion; 
none persevere. Not a single man is a 
practising Catholic. The Jocists have 
been at work for years without suc- 
cess. There is no Christian culture— 
no culture at all, only a veneer of 
civilized manners. Only from five to 
ten per cent of the working class pro- 
letariat of the French cities is in any 
kind of contact with the Church, and 
this proletariat constitutes half (or 
9,000,000) of the total urban popula- 
tion. Montreuil, a suburb east of 
Paris, has three parishes and one 
auxiliary chapel for a population of 
70,000. The optimum total of those in 
touch with the Church in any way is 
5367. One of these parishes has 
about 90 first Communions annually, 
but is in contact with only 167 be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 21. Of the 
315 children attending catechism in 
another of them, only 22 have Chris- 
tian families, while 22 more are from 
semi-Christian homes, 
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We are now in a better position to 
answer our question. Our authorities 
agree that all France is a mission 
country in some sense, for even the 
Catholic regions are in danger. The 
Catholic practices once prevalent also 
in both the indifferent and dechristian- 
ized regions of to-day will not save 
these regions from becoming indiffer- 
ent to-morrow, and pagan the day 
after. If Villedieu-la-Blouére is not to 
become X, it will need an infusion of 
new blood to strengthen its faith and 
give warmth to its charity. It is 
admittedly hard to create a mission 
spirit in communities where the Church 
is, so to speak, in possession, where the 
apostolic objective is not obvious nor 
the missionary need pressing. It is 
perhaps even harder to keep life in 
such a spirit: Catholic Action has 
proved harder to organize and main- 
tain alive in the wholly Catholic re- 
gions of France than in the indifferent 
ones, and some priests are even toying 
with the idea of sending out mission- 
ary families to settle in indifferent or 
pagan regions, more perhaps for the 
benefit of the sending community 
than the receiving one. No matter 
how hard a task it is, it has to be ac- 
complished. We may let Joseph Fol- 
liet speak for the rest of our authori- 
ties: 

‘Even in regions where missionary 
methods are not needed and where 
they would be bad tactics, the mis- 
sionary spirit must reign. Every 
parish, every college, every school, 
every work of the apostolate must 
be missionary. The missionary 
spirit should inspire all the clergy 
and all the faithful. Nothing would 


be more dangerous than a stratifi- 
cation of the clergy ‘in several 
layers: an intellectual one, the 
product of the Catholic universities; 
a missionary one, connected with 
the Mission of France; and a third 
one, neither intellectual nor mis- 
sionary, content with the parish 
routine. Such distinctions might 
correspond to momentary needs, but 
they are of value only when they 
lead to a wider diffusion of theo- 
logical culture of the missionary 
spirit.” 

Britanny, however, is obviously not 
China. The indifferent regions of 
France are closer to true paganism, 
since a large part of the people need to — 
be won back to the Christian practices 
from which they now abstain. But 
even these regions are not pagan: the 
Church is planted in Indre as it is 
not planted in India, and the pastor 
still has his contacts with almost all 
the people of the community. The 
Catholic Action movement seems des- 
tined to play a great réle in the recon- 
quest of these regions. The writer 
has the impression that the J. A. C. 
(Young Christian Farmers) has worked 
wonders wherever it has been given a 
fair chance—greater wonders, and 
with less friction, than the J. O. C. 
(Young Christian Workers). Canon 
Boulard gives enough examples to 
make it clear that he is no wild dreamer 
when he states that the work of recon- 
struction may be rapid in these re- 
gions, if the Catholic Action movement 
is utilized and encouraged. But the 
work is urgent, for the pagan regions 
are continually eating away at the 
indifferent ones. 

(To be continued) 














Young Ozanam and His Companions 
Walk No More 


By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Next September it will be ninety- 
five years since the death of Frederic 
Ozanam. At the time of his death 
he had just passed his fortieth birthday 
and had seen the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul already spread over 
Europe and into North and South 
America and into some other parts of 
the world during scarce twenty years 
from the time that he and his seven 
companions—all under twenty-one, as 
the Holy Father recently remarked— 
had had what proved to be the organi- 
zation meeting of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society in the office of their 
older companion, Monsieur Bailly, 
(the lawyer journalist, whom they 
fondly called Pére Bailly). Frederic 
Ozanam, the youth of twenty and a 
graduate student, had met two com- 
panions in the previous week to dis- 
cuss ways and means of preparing in 
advance objections to the Church 
that would arise in a debating society 
made up mostly of unbelievers. Not 
long before this, a St. Simonian youth 
had taunted Ozanam by asking him 
what was his Church, and what were 
Catholics doing to remedy the evils 
of the day; they were living on the 
heritage of the past. So, Ozanam 
that evening expressed to his two 
fellow-students the opinion, more or 
less as an aside, that he thought 
Catholic youths might organize a 
society in which they would occupy 
themselves with good works and not 
with empty discussions, and in that 
way afford a practical answer to the 


challenge of the St. Simonians. All 
three found themselves during the 
next week thinking more and more of 
the practicality of Ozanam’s proposal 
and less and less of preparing them- 
selves beforehand for the general 
debates. So that month of May, 
1833, eight members met to discuss 
the idea and asked M. Bailly to preside. 
This historic resolution was settled 
at that first meeting: their work would 
be to serve God in the persons of the 
poor whom they were to visit in their 
own dwellings and assist by every 
means in their power. Their chair- 
man gave them this golden advice: 
“If you intend the work to be really 
efficacious, if you are in earnest about 
serving the poor as well as yourselves, 
you must not let it be a mere doling 
out of alms, bringing each your pit- 
tance of money or food; you must 
make it a medium of moral assistance, 
you must give them the alms of good 
advice.” 


Where Are the Young Vincentians 
To-Day? 

I hear that some such students are 
found in Dublin to-day both at the 
National University and at the Jesuit 
College. But in this country youth 
from eighteen to twenty-five are almost 
unknown in the ranks of these apostles 
of temporal relief, primarily and prop- 
erly, with spiritual relief as an in- 
cident to their primary function. 
Octogenarians in no small number are 
found among the ranks of this same 
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worthy society and most of the mem- 
bers seem to be of middle age or old 
age. There are young men in the 
ranks, but young men who are already 
married and have the graces of that 
sacramental union as a preservative 
against secularism and sin. Those 
who could most profit by the work of 
the Society are the youth and the 
young men, and they are the very 
ones that are not reached at all in any 
appreciable numbers. Yet, Ozanam 
rightly felt that the members of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society were 
themselves its greatest beneficiaries. 
Shortly before Ozanam left Italy in 
1853 to go to Paris but to meet his 
end at Marseilles, he got up from a 
sick bed to go to Siena to convince 
Padre Pendola, his friend and one of 
the most influential priests in Tuscany, 
to start a Conference at the College 
of Tolomei of which the Padre was 
president. Ozanam spent four days 
there in indefatigable labors, but even 
his friend Padre Pendola was not con- 
vinced. The latter said: “It is not 
possible. The young nobles of Tus- 
cany are too soft, too idle; you never 
could get them to visit the poor.” 
Ozanam made a last effort with him, 
but the Padre would promise nothing 
except a hope for the future. 

Ozanam returned to his nearby 
lodging in Italy more downcast than 
he had been in his entire illness; he 
admitted that it was only for what he 
thought a certainty that he made the 
journey. Ozanam exclaimed: “I am 
no longer good for anything; God 
will not deign to make use of me any 
more.” After he had rested from the 
journey, Ozanam went on to Antig- 
nano, whence he made a final appeal to 
Padre Pendola by letter. This letter 
has as much bearing on every pastor 
in the United States in this year 1948 


as it had on Padre Pendola in the 
year 1853. In the hope that some 
pastors will find in this letter an in- 
spiration to organize a St. Vincent de 
Paul Society made up of young men 
from eighteen to twenty-five, I cite 
those words of the servant of God, 
Frederic Ozanam, words that have an 
unction ever found accompanying 
heroic sanctity. 


“All that you have done for my- 
self and my little family touched me 
less, Reverend Father, than the 
hope you held out to me at the last 
in favor of St. Vincent de Paul. 
This dear Society is also my family. 
Next to God, it was the means of 
preserving my faith after I left my 
good and pious parents. I love it, 
therefore, and cling to it with all 
my heart; it has been a joy to me 
to see the good seed growing and 
prospering in Tuscan soil. 

“Above all, I have seen it do so 
much good, sustain so many young 
men in the path of virtue, and in- 
spire a smaller number with such 
wonderful zeal! We have Confer- 
ences at Quebee and in Mexico. 
We have them at Jerusalem. We 
most certainly have one in Paradise, 
for during the twenty years that 
we have existed at least a thousand 
members have taken the road to a 
better world. How, then, is it possi- 
ble that we should not have one at 
Siena, which is called the ante- 
chamber of Paradise? Howisit pos- 
sible that in the city of Our Blessed 
Lady a work whose chief Patroness 
she is should not succeed? ... You 
have amongst your children many 
who are rich, Reverend Father—oh! 
what a salutary lesson, how strength- 
ening for those soft young hearts, 
to show them the poor, to show them 
Jesus Christ, not in pictures painted 
by great masters or on altars re- 
splendent with gold and light, but 
to show them Jesus Christ and His 
wounds in the persons of the poor! 
We have often talked together of the 
weakness, the effeminacy, the in- 
anity of even Christian men amongst 
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the nobility of France and Italy; 
but I am satisfied this arises from a 
want in their education. There is 
one thing they have not been taught; 
there is one thing they are only ac- 
quainted with by name, and which 
we must have seen others suffer 
from in order to learn how to beat 
it ourselves when, sooner or later, 
our turn comes. This one thing is 
sorrow, privation, want. These 
young seigneurs ought to know 
what hunger and thirst and the 
destitution of a naked garret mean. 
They ought to see fellow-creatures 
in misery, distress—sick children, 
little ones crying with hunger. They 
ought to see them that they may 
love them. Either the spectacle 
would make their hearts beat with 
awakened pulses or they are a lost 
generation. But we should never 
believe in the death of a young 
Christian soul. ‘She is not dead, but 
sleepeth.’ Dear and_ estimable 
friend, I send you, in the Bulletin 
of the Society, some excellent in- 
structions on the ‘formation of Con- 
ferences in houses of education.’ 
Assuredly your experience needs 
not to be enlightened. . . . Soon 
your best young men, divided into 
little batches of three and four and 
accompanied by a master, will be 
nimbly ascending the poor man’s 
stairs, and you will see them coming 
home sad and happy—sad at the 
sight of the wretchedness they have 
seen, happy at having even ever so 
little relieved it. Some will go about 
it coldly, perhaps, without zeal or 
intelligence; others, on the con- 
-trary, will take fire at the work, and 
will pass on their heat to places 
where no Conferences yet exist, or 
they will rekindle the warmth of 
those that are already in exist- 
ence, ....and out of all this good a 
portion will be taken, and added to 
the crown which God is preparing 
for Padre Pendola, but which He 
will give him, I earnestly hope, as 
late as possible. 


“And now it dawns on me that I 
am practising the old French prov- 
erb, Gros Jean veut précher son curé! 


No, no, my Father, it is not I who 
am preaching; it is you, your ex- 
ample, your charity that are preach- 
ing to me, and bidding me leave this 
good work confidently in your 
hands.”’ 


The foregoing appeal fetched a real 
echo in the case of Padre Pendola. 
Within two weeks the hesitating 
Padre wrote: ‘‘My dear Friend: I 
founded yesterday, the Feast of St. 
Vincent de Paul, two Conferences, one 
in my college and one in the town.” 
This was for Ozanam a foretaste of 
what he was soon to experience; for 
on September 8, the Feast of Our 
Lady’s Nativity, he was called home to 
his lasting country, the patria xterna. 
His wife was beside him when death 
came, also his brothers and a few near 
relatives; in the adjoining room were 
his spiritual brothers, the members 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
kneeling in silence and joining the 
prayers which were speeding their 
founder to his Benign Judge. 


A Plea for Junior Vincentians 


Pastors may say that there is no 
doubt about the desirability of young 
men for the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society before they are married, but 
they will ask whence are these young 
men tocome. One answer is that the 
possibility of recruiting youth from 
eighteen to twenty-five is not harder 
now than it was in the France of 1833 
to 1853 or in the Italy of 1853. But 
admitting that it is, what prevents 
apprenticeships in the shape of Junior 
Vincentians from the eighth grade to 
the end of high school or from high 
school pupils exclusively? While the 
rules of the Society make no provision 
for Junior Vincentians in the formal 
sense of the term, still nothing prevents 
a priest having a group of high school 
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boys use the technique of the meetings 
of the regular St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, with one of the members of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society sitting 
in at the weekly meetings of these 
Juniors. I am told that the recent 
annual meeting of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society disclosed the fact that 
there are already in existence two such 
groups of Juniors, one in New Orleans 
and the other in Chicago. I am in- 
formed that the New Orleans group 
has been in existence for fifty years. 
Of that group I have no data, but the 
Chicago group goes back to the Fall 
of 1942. Last May, at the Metro- 
politan Conference of Chicago, the 
Chicago Junior group read one of the 
two reports assigned for the Com- 
munion Breakfast on May 20. The 
president of the Junior group made the 
report; and he was then just getting 
ready to graduate from St. Leo’s 
High School. The report was received 
with such enthusiastic applause that 
the Senior Conference asked to be 
- excused from making its report after 
what had been heard from the Juniors. 
And for the first time in the history 
of the Metropolitan Conference of 
Chicago the report was ordered printed 
and a copy sent to each parish Con- 
ference. 


One Pastor Brings Back the Age of 
Ozanam 


This can best be seen by reading 
the report of those Juniors verbatim. 
There is one thing not in the report, 
and that is the weekly service down 
at the Oak Forest Infirmary (County 
Poor Farm and Home for the Aged) — 
the wheeling the infirm to Mass on 
Sunday and similar acts of kindness. 
But to the report. 


Mr. Chairman, Right Reverend 


Monsignor, Reverend Fathers and 
Fellow-Vincentians: 


In response to the invitation of 
our president, we have prepared a 
brief report of the activities in 
which our Junior Conference is cur- 
rently engaged. 

So far as we know, we are not and 
cannot be a fully accredited Confer- 
ence because of the youth of our 
members—but we make an effort to 
follow the same rules and customs 
which are observed by our splendid 
seniors—and to experiment with 
other works which seem especially 
suited to our age. 

We meet Wednesday evenings at 
7:15 o’clock, say the appointed 
prayers, hear the spiritual reading, 
receive the reports, assign the work 
for the next week, and then after 
roll call and collection recite the 
closing prayers. Our meetings begin 
promptly—and usually are ready 
for adjournment at 8:30 or shortly 
thereafter. Our pastor and a senior 
brother member of the parish Con- 
ference attend every meeting, and 
counsel us in our work. 

We visit St. George’s Hospital 
weekly and distribute Sunday Visi- 
tors, Catholic Registers and other 
Catholic literature to the patients. 
We pay a weekly visit to an old 
lady whose only child is a patient in 
the DeKalb Asylum, and provide her 
with a little food. Every month we 
send twenty-five dollars to the Little 
Sisters of the Poor to help buy to- 
bacco for the old men. We refur- 
nished and repaired a dormitory at 
the Home for the Friendless over’a 
period of about two years at the 
cost of one thousand dollars. Our 
probationers, three boys in the 
eighth grade, have an organization 
of auxiliaries in the parochial school 
to aid them in the collection of 
clothing, books, toys, magazines and 
religious articles which are dis- 
tributed through the institutions of 
the archdiocese. In four years we 
have collected a million and a half 
items. ; 

Our conference donated two hun- 
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dred dollars to the Food for Europe 
drive, and within the last week 
presented to Bishop Gerow of Nat- 
chez, Mississippi, a check for .$1000 
which we raised by means of mite 
boxes. Four members of the Con- 
ference were sent to Mississippi, 
where they were privileged to see 
the mission work first hand and to 
make the donation in _ person. 
Through the kindness of the priests 
of Mississippi, the. delegates were 
taken on a seven-hundred-mile tour 
of the State where they visited many 
little churches and met many of the 
missionaries. The Conference also 
undertook the work of supplying 
clothing and basketball uniforms 
for the poor parishioners of a Sunfish, 
Kentucky, mission. The clothes 
and uniforms went a long way in 
winning friends for the Catholic 
Church in that locality. 

Annually we serve a dinner at the 
Little Sisters of the Poor and pro- 
vide an afternoon of entertainment. 
During May we ‘bring the parish 
May Procession to that institu- 
tion and provide refreshments for 
the inmates and guests. During 
Christmas Week we visit the Ju- 
venile Detention Home where we dis- 
tribute gifts, ice cream and cake, 
and through the courtesy of our 
friends stage an entertainment suit- 
able to the season. 

During the last year we gave 
Christmas stockings and Easter 
baskets to some poor children, and 
we have brought hundreds of used 
toys and games to Friendship Mouse 
for the poor negro children. 

Our finances are raised through 
the Lenten Mite Boxes and the gen- 
erous donations of our Altar and 
Rosary Society. 

The revenue of last year was 
$2124.31, and the expenditures were 
$1915.50. 

But these works are nothing com- 
pared to the good the boys are get- 
ting out of it. And, since this is 
primarily the purpose of member- 
ship in a St. Vincent de Paul Con- 
ference, we feel in part successful. 

We are greatly indebted and wish 


to thank the Monsignor and the 
priests of the Charities for their 
deep interest and many kindnesses. 


How the Junior Vincentians Grew in 
Organic Structure 


This Chicago pastor started in 
September, 1942, by accepting the 
applications of fourteen eighth-grade 
boys who had responded to his invita- 
tion to become members of a Junior 
Conference of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society. During the first three 
months the boys used the short weekly 
meeting to study the Vincentian rules 
and spirit as well as the real meaning 
of charity. Their first assignments 
were simple jobs about the church, 
such as cleaning votive light glasses, 
cleaning and filling the holy water 
fonts. But soon a committee was 
detailed to visit a nearby hospital 
once a week and leave with each 
patient a Sunday Visitor and a 
Catholic magazine when such were on 
hand—that is, each patient was gra- 
ciously offered such reading matter. 
One of the patients was an elderly 
lady with a subnormal son. Two of 
the boys have been visiting that 
Home every week now for some four 
years, and giving those poor persons 
a weekly treat in the shape of food as 
well as reading matter. Next, with 
the approval of the Sisters, the Juniors 
appealed to the school children to 
collect clothing, toys, religious articles, 
books, magazines and other articles 
of use for distribution. In _ spite 
of many other appeals made at the 
same time for food and clothing to be 
sent abroad, the Juniors were soon 
able to average almost a thousand 
articles a week, which they collected, 
assorted, packed and distributed. 
Adult clothing was brought to the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, or given 
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directly to needy persons in their 
homes; whereas children’s clothing, 
toys, etc., were brought to St. Joseph’s 
Home for the Friendless and baby 
garments to the Misericordia Hospital. 
Religious articles were distributed 
through the Council of Catholic 
Women to military chaplains, and 
through the Special Works Committee 
of the Metropolitan Conference of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society to jails 
and hospitals. 

These minors are permitted by the 
local bank to maintain a checking 
account. Of the original fourteen 
boys, four still remain on the active 
member lists; others have moved 
away and three have entered the 
novitiate of the Christian Brothers. 
Not* many vocations are expected 
from this group, because the pastor 
does not encourage the admission of 
boys who expect to leave soon for the 
seminary. Now each school room 
has an auxiliary Junior member who 
directs the collection of the articles in 
his or her room. These articles are 
brought to the school on Tuesdays and 
counted and assorted after school. 
While the Altar and the Rosary Socie- 
ties give part of their charity funds 
each year to the boys, these Juniors 
get most of their funds from Lenten 
self-denial banks which they dis- 
tribute at all the Masses the Sunday 
before Lent and take up on Palm 
Sunday. At the present time all 
but three of the members are in high 
school; the three eight-graders are 
probationers who will be eligible for 
full membership only a year after the 
date of their admission. The best 
testimony of the good these boys are 
doing first for themselves and then for 
their neighbors is found in a letter 
written by the Kentucky pastor al- 
ready mentioned on January 13 of last 


year. The tangible items mentioned 
by this befriended pastor are an in- 
dication of the gratitude stirred up by 
just this one out of many acts of kind- 
ness throughout the year. The in- 
cidental testimony reads as follows: 


Reverend and dear Father: 

Please forgive me for not writing 
sooner to thank you for the fine box 
of clothing you sent us. Really, 
Father, we have made some fine 
contacts in the process of distribut- 
ing them to the poor, Catholics and 
non-Catholics. I wish you could 
have accompanied me and heard the 
sincere thanks of these people who 
need clothes and food so badly. We 
have been able to create a different 
attitude toward Catholicism and 
the priest through them. May God 
bless and reward all those who were 
responsible for our receiving them.! 

The high school boys are very 
grateful to the Junior Vincentians 
for the basketball suits. They are 
very proud of them and they have 
given the team new life and a chance 
to play other teams in the county. 
We have played several games 
with public schools since receiving 
the suits, and this competition has 
helped tremendously to present 
Catholicism to many who had never 
heard of our religion. These suits 
are indirectly helping to spread the 
“Truth” in No-Priest Land. 

We ask God to grant you all 
many years to continue this great 
work for His honor and glory. May 
God bless you! 

Sincerely and gratefully yours in 
Christ, 

Father Boland and the ‘“Team.”’ 

P.S. The team helped distribute 
the clothing. They like the idea of 
the Junior Vincentians very much. 
Your kindness has inspired them 
with the desire to do things for 
others. They are helping many 
with the farm work. There is one 
elderly man who is unable to do his 
milking, so the boys go to his place 
every morning and evening and do 
the milking for him. I am not 
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joking when I say it was through the 
basketball suits that this idea took 
hold. Tell the boys for me to-keep 
up the good work. God alone knows 
how much good they are doing. 


Lock-Stepping Must Yield to 
Individualism 


Father Connell, C.SS.R., in his 
article on moving pictures already 
available in pamphlet form, makes the 
point that children can be deteriorated 
by the frequent attendance at even 
good movies; he thinks that once a 
week is the most that children should 
go to moving pictures. This Chicago 
priest has discovered a way, through 
the auxiliary member of the Junior 
Vincentian Conference in every one of 
his twenty-four classrooms, of in- 
troducing a much-needed form of 
mortification among all grade-school 
children—that is; the relative in- 
frequentation of the pictures. Sup- 
pose these Junior Vincentians would 
take up this project: that they them- 
selves would go to the pictures only 
once every two weeks, and take with 
them a boy of their own age who is 
relatively poor. Then in certain sea- 


sons of the ‘year, pass the word to 
each room through their auxiliary 
member that the Junior Vincentians 
would like every boy and girl in the 
school to imitate them, say during 
the month of December and again in 
the month of May. And before Lent 
each auxiliary member would notify 
his or her room that Lent meant for 
children fasting entirely from the 
movies for the full forty days of Lent 
and giving all the money saved to some 
form of charity; or if they preferred, 
putting it in the mite boxes already 
distributed. As a last word, may I 
hazard the prediction that this pastor 
in the far South Side of Chicago is 
going to have soon Young Ozanam 
and his Seven Companions walk in 
the persons of these Junior Vincentians 
as they reach the age of eighteen, 
when they will either join the present 
Seniors or be organized into an ex- 
clusively young men’s Conference of 
St. Vincent de Paul, and thus prepare 
themselves for sacramental achieve- 
ment in the state of Matrimony that 
will not be far off for most of them? 
Congratulations, friend of Ozanam 
and sharer of his spirit! 








Mr. Blanshard in Medicine 
By JoserH L. McGovrprick, M.D.* 





In three consecutive issues beginning November 1, 1947, The Nation (once a highly 
regarded organ of American Liberals but to-day displaying a leftist tendency) pub- 
lished articles by Paul Blanshard attacking teachings of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. The series was widely advertised in advance in the New York secular 
press (and doubtless elsewhere), and later issues of The Nation boasted of the unprece- 
dented sale of the copies containing the Blanshard articles. 

As the basis for his attacks Mr. Blanshard cited sentences without their context 
from various Catholic publications, including THz HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL RE- 
viEw, allowing his readers to infer that Catholic publications and writers had ex- 
pressed views that were directly opposite to the positions which they clearly stated. 
This was deliberate misrepresentation. The most malicious, and unfounded, of these 
attacks was contained in the article entitled ‘“The Catholic Church in Medicine,” 
which reaches a climax in the rhetorical question: ‘‘How many Catholic women died 
between 1902 and 1945, while their priests were right in their principles but wrong in 
their facts?’”’ Anyone really acquainted with the point in question (with which Mr. 
Blanshard certainly is not) would have answered pointblank: ‘‘Probably not a single 
one.” 

Inasmuch as Mr. Blanshard assailed, not only priests, but likewise the good faith 
of all Catholic physicians and nurses on a matter concerned directly with their own 
profession, we thought that the exposure of Mr. Blanshard ought to come from a 
medical authority. We print Dr. McGoldrick’s reply to Mr. Blanshard, which The 
Nation declined to publish. 

As we go to press with the February issue of THE HoMILETIC, we read in The New 
York Times that The Nation has been banned from the Newark high schools because 
of its anti-Catholic articles. The same issue of the Times carries a statement from 
Miss Kirchwey, editor of The Nation, complaining that the action of the Newark 
Superintendent of Schools “‘is a serious offense against freedom of speech.’”’ It seems 
to us that Miss Kirchwey herself has been guilty of this ‘‘serious offense,’’ by pub- 
lishing vicious attacks and then refusing to grant the persons maligned an opportunity 
to reply. Freedom of speech is a nugatory privilege when an opportunity for its 
exercise is denied. 

Meanwhile, we believe that Dr. John V. Herron, Newark Superintendent of 
Schools, deserves universal praise for his ruling that a publication which deliberately 
foments bigotry and dissension among large sections of our population is not one that 
should be commended by public authority to the attention of adolescents.— 
EDITORIAL NOTE. 











articles, entitled ‘“The Catholic Church 
in Medicine,’”’ was in fact an attack 
on the right of Catholic doctors and 
nurses to carry on their profession in 
accord with the dictates of their con- 


Recently The Nation offered its 
readers a series of articles written with 


a definite and obvious animus against 
the Catholic Church. One of the 


*In view of the topic under discussion, 








it is pertinent to state that Dr. McGoldrick 
is Attending Gynecologist and Obstetrician 
at King’s County, St. Peter’s and Holy 
Family Hospitals, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Attend- 
ing Gynecologist at Brooklyn Cancer Hos- 
pital, and Consultant Gynecologist of Brook- 
lyn State Hospitals, 


science. The author disavowed such 
a purpose, but then proceeded to cast 
ridicule on the efforts made by the 
Church to give to Catholic doctors and 
nurses the moral (only that) guidance 
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they need in the problems that con- 
front them. Of course, the author 
tried cleverly to mask this attack by 
directing his venom against the clergy 
who furnish such guidance. But he 
is not deceiving anyone who knows how 
to think. When he denies to the 
clergy of the Catholic Church a right 
to teach morality, he is by that fact 
denying to the members of the Catholic 
Church the right to be taught. It is 
just as well that this point be made 
clear at the outset so that everyone 
will know what the real issue is. 

If one reads the qualifications of Mr. 
Paul Blanshard, as listed by the edi- 
tors of The Nation, one can easily see 
that he enjoys no special competence 
as an authority either on Catholic 
moral teaching or on medicine. When 
any person undertakes to write on a 
a subject that is foreign to both his 
training and experience, it is not un- 
usual to find him guilty of inaccuracy 
and even downright misrepresenta- 
tion. However qualified Mr. Blan- 
shard may be in his own field, he 
might better leave the discussion of 
the problems of medicine to those who 
are competent to speak because of 
their experience. 

As a Catholic, and as a physician 
with over a quarter of a century 
spent in studying, practising, and 
teaching obstetrics and gynecology in 
private, municipal, and State hos- 
pitals, I feel I would be unduly and 
culpably remiss if I remained silent in 
the face of the indictment which Mr. 
Blanshard has drawn up against the 
Church and the Catholic members 
of the medical and nursing pro- 
fessions. For that is exactly what 
Mr. Blanshard really has done. 
I am limiting myself to a reply 
to Mr. Blanshard’s article, ‘The 
Catholic Church in Medicine.’ This 


is a subject on which I am qualified to 
speak. I shall leave to others who are 
qualified in their fields the task of 
answering the other charges Mr. 
Blanshard has made. I offer this 
reply, not in the hope of ridding Mr. 
Blanshard of his bias (which is so 
clearly revealed in his aspersions on 
the Catholic clergy because of their 
celibacy and in his obvious attempt to 
drive a wedge between them and the 
laity of the Church), but in the belief 
that The Nation would not wish its 
readers to be deprived of the real 
truth. Fair and open-minded readers 
deserve the truth, and I shall endeavor 
to give it to them on the basis of my 
long and varied experience. 


Does Mr. Blanshard Want Conscienceless 
Physicians? 


The article, ‘“The Catholic Church 
in Medicine,’’ forces us to face the 
question: is the practice of medicine 
outside the field of morality? I hold 
to the view that nothing human is 
above or beyond moral considerations— 
that is, considerations of right or 
wrong, of human responsibility. If 
the practice of medicine lies outside 
the field of morality, what grounds are 
there for the universal condemnation 
of the recent experimentation on hu- 
man beings by medical men in the con- 
centration camps of Nazi Germany? 
By the same token, if the practice of 
medicine is outside the field of moral- 
ity, why not the practice of law and 
jurisprudence? Why not business 
practice, and why not the running of 
government? Could one imagine what 
a country would be like where the 
rights of innocent people could be so 
easily brushed aside? Fortunately 
the vast majority of people, especially 
the ‘‘little’’ people, are convinced that 
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morality must enter all walks of life. 
Medicine is no exception. People 
do not desire to have conscienceless 
physicians, any more than they want 
conscienceless rulers or ruthless em- 
ployers. 

This being granted, where do in- 
dividuals receive their moral educa- 
tion and guidance? Everyone re- 
ceives it in the same way—from others. 
We all have some source that we go to 
because we regard it as qualified. As 
a rule, that source is some organized 
group, and it imparts its message in 
an organized manner. Some readers 
of The Nation may take their moral 
ideas, of what is right and what is 
wrong, in many questions from the 
pages of that journal. I as a Catholic 
and my fellow-Catholics take our 
moral guidance from the Catholic 
Church, in which on any question of 
religion or morality, and only that, 
we have complete confidence. We do 
this freely, and we vehemently contest 
the attempt of anyone to prevent us 
from doing so. Above all, we will not 
be deterred by the implied threats 
of Mr. Blanshard and of the editors 
of The Nation as to what is in store for 
us if we continue to follow the spiritual 
guides we have freely chosen. That is 
our right under the Constitution of the 
United States. We are confident that 
the vast majority of our fellow-citizens 
are agreed that we should have the 
selfsame right as they enjoy. They 
have no desire to relegate Catholics 
to some kind of second-class citizen- 
ship. A Catholic doctor and a Catholic 
nurse have the same right as that of 
any other doctor and nurse to form 
their conscience as they see fit and 
not to act contrary to it. Mr. Blan- 


shard has no right to hold us up to — 


ridicule, or to attempt to destroy 
public confidence either in our com- 


peterice or in our integrity, simply be- 
cause we are using this right. 

Only a biased and completely mis- 
informed critic could be led to suggest 
that Catholic doctors are taking their 
medical information from any Catholic 
journal or any Catholic priest, or that 
these are presuming to offer such in- 
formation. Every question that has 
been treated in any Catholic publica- 
tion with a bearing on medical matters 
has been considered purelyfrom a moral 
point of view. There is never any 
attempt to teach any kind of medical 
technique, for removing gall bladders 
(as Mr. Blanshard would have his 
readers infer) or anything else. The 
question always is: is the course of 
action morally correct? Catholic 
doctors are not taking their medical 
knowledge from any other source 
different from that of their non-Catho- 
lic associates in the medical profession. 
It is gross misrepresentation to suggest 
that they are. If they have moral 
scruples about certain practices, they 
are not because of that less proficient 
in their profession. Many, very many, 
of our non-Catholic associates share 
our moral convictions. All of us are 
confident that our medical competence 
has not suffered in the least. If any- 
thing, because we do not look for the 
easy way out of a difficulty, we have 
been stimulated to seek the latest and 
the best methods and techniques that 
medical skill has discovered. Our 
patients have been the beneficiaries. 
Now for the real bugaboo of Mr. 
Blanshard’s article—medical dogmas 
(sic). 


**Dogma’”’ of the Equality of Mother and 
Fetus 

Mr. Blanshard states: ‘“‘When an 

American woman, and I add any 

woman, American or not, for national- 
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ity has nothing to do with it, ap- 
proaches the ordeal of childbirth, she 
takes it for granted that her physician 
will do everything possible to save her 
life. She is entitled to the best care 
the medical profession can give. Any- 
thing less than the best is not good 
enough. Therefore, if her obstetrician 
imagines that he is confronted with the 
so-called mother-or-child dilemma, let 
him call in a doctor of more training 
and experience, who will be better 
prepared to do the ‘humanly possible’ 
and to save both the mother and her 
child (which is what every mother and 
father wants).”’ 

The mother-or-child dilemma is a 
relic of the early days of obstetrics. 
If it is talked about to-day by any 
medical men, it is only by those whose 
training and experience evidently do 
not qualify them to perform modern 
obstetrics. In one of the largest 
hospitals in New York City, where the 
average number of deliveries is over 
3000 a year, no such dilemma has 
been encountered in my experience 
during the last twenty years. I have 
had the same experience in the private 
hospitals I attend. 


Cases of pregnancy with heart, 


lung or kidney complications, which 
were formerly regarded as necessitat- 
ing therapeutic abortion (a nice- 
sounding name for an ugly thing), 
are now carried through to term, or at 
least to viability, and in most cases 
result in an improved physical condi- 
tion of the mother. All this is achieved 
by the splendid codperation of the 
medical consultants. A recent survey 
(covering the past eighteen months) 
of one of the large hospitals in New 
York City for which Protestant, Jew- 
ish and Catholic doctors share the 
responsibility, reveals that enly two 
therapeutic abortions were performed 


in 5328 deliveries. It is’ quite ap- 
parent that the Protestant and Jewish 
doctors in this hospital also regard 
therapeutic abortion as completely 
outmoded. Medicine, not religion, 
is the reason. I might add that the two 
reported abortions were done because 
of the presence of tuberculosis in one 
case and of cancer in the other. 
Medically, it would have been better 
to treat each condition directly rather 
than to subject the two patients to 
added and unnecessary manipulation. 

S. A. Cosgrove, M.D., and P. A. 
Carter, M.D., in a review of 67,000 
deliveries reported an incidence of one 
therapeutic abortion to every 16,750 
deliveries (Amer. Journal Obst. & 
Gyn., XLVIII, p. 305) over a period of 
twelve years (1931-1943). In refer- 
ence to rheumatic heart conditions, 
they declared: ‘‘. . . we are justified 
in our experience in concluding that, 
if the medical control and treatment 
are adequate, the pregnancy may be 
virtually ignored except as emphasizing 
the stringency of medical control 
necessary.”’ The cases subjected to 
therapeutic abortion by Dr. Cosgrove 
were those of hypertension and hyper- 
emesis. In the latter (one case) he 
admits it could be questioned, and in 
the former (3 cases), in my experi- 
ence, intensive and prolonged medical 
treatment have given results equal to 
those obtained in his series without 
subjecting the patient to the addi- 
tional direct danger of the abortion. 
In these three cases there was no 
improvement in the medical status for 
which the abortion was done. 

Years ago doctors, whose motives 
were certainly above reproach but 
whose training and knowledge were in 
no way comparable to the standards 
that prevail to-day, gave an astounding 
list of indications for abortions. With 
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the advance of medical competence 
many of these pseudo-indications have 
been deleted from the list. One of the 
leading gynecologists of to-day has 
reduced them to four. I have no doubt 
that, with further progress in medical 
science and with continued recogni- 
tion of the imperativeness of sound 
ethical thinking in the matter, all 
doctors will abandon the direct murder 
of the unborn infant as a therapeutic 
measure. They will come to see that 
the doctors, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, who made it a principle to 
live up faithfully to their Hippocratic 
Oath to preserve human life and not 
destroy it, were not only right in 
their ethics but also in their medicine. 

A doctor should always endeavor to 
save the life of both the mother and 
child. He has no right, under God’s 
heaven, to kill the mother to save the 
child or to kill the child to save the 
mother. No law of God gives him 
that right. No doctor should pretend 
that it does. Members of the medical 
profession and their medical societies 
are striving constantly to expose and 
to weed out from their midst the prac- 
titioners of abortion. This objective 
will never be realized until the repu- 
table doctor renounces, once and for 
all, the power to kill and relies solely 
on the rightful techniques made avail- 
able to him by modern medical science. 
It is not within the purview of his 
Hippocratic Oath that a doctor should 
disregard ethical principles and resort 
to murder in order to accomplish good. 
I am sure that Mr. Blanshard would 
agree that ‘‘a good end never justifies 
a morally bad means’ is a sound ethical 
principle. 


**Dogma”’ of the Sacred Head 


This theory is as ridiculous as it is 
fantastic. Indeed, it would be ludi- 
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crous if it were not so sad that an 
educated man, like Mr. Blanshard, 
could write such nonsense. The Catho- 
lic boy or girl in elementary Catholic 
schools knows that the soul is not con- 
fined to any specific anatomical re- 
gion, because of its spiritual nature. 
Injury to the head of the unborn living 
child (as in craniotomy) is condemned, 
not because it is an attack on the head, 
but because it is premeditated and 
direct killing. Like direct abortion, 
it is a deliberate, unprovoked attack 
on the life of an innocent human being. 
In plain words, it is murder, as Dr. 
Samuel Cosgrove has well said: ‘‘(mur- 
der) may in, some cases be adequately 
defined as the premeditated killing of a 
human being with wanton disregard 
of the rights of the victim. So de- 
fined, I consider my use of the word, 
‘murder,’ to designate the destruction 
of a fetustobe entirely justified’ (Amer. 
Jour. Obst. & Gyn., XLVIII, p. 896). 
I will not waste any time on ex- 
plaining why nurses are told how to 
baptize a fetus in imminent danger of 
death. That is purely and simply a 
religious rite, the details of which 
should not be a cause of concern for 


‘Mr. Blanshard or any reader of The 


Nation. If the Catholic Church urges 
Catholic nurses to baptize an infant 
in danger of death, she does so in no 
proselytizing spirit. The proof of that 
fact lies in the efforts made to have 
non-Catholic doctors and nurses, both 
Protestant and Jewish, baptize in 
similar circumstances. There is many 
a non-Catholic physician who boasts 
of the baptisms he has performed in 
cases of emergency. Evidently pros- 
elytism has nothing to do with the 
matter. It is too bad Mr. Blanshard 
did not consult people as well as books 
before he wrote his article. Then he 
would have gotten the whole truth. 
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*“‘Dogma’’ of Proselytism 


According to Mr.  Blanshard, 
“Catholic nurses are instructed not to 
accord Protestant or Jewish clergymen 
equal treatment with Catholic priests, 
even when the hospital is a non-Catho- 
lic institution and the patient is a 
Protestant or Jew.” This is a com- 
plete misrepresentation, which is due 
either to dishonesty or to unmitigated 
anti-Catholic bigotry. Here is the 
reason I make that charge. 

The very passage from Charles Mc- 
Fadden’s ‘‘Medical Ethics for Nurses,” 
which Mr. Blanshard quoted, is fol- 
lowed by these words which no man of 
integrity would have failed to include 
in his quotation: 


“The difficulties, however, are 
easily solved. When the non-Catho- 
lic makes a request for a minister of 
his religion, the Catholic nurse may 
tactfully request him to have a mem- 
ber of his family, a friend, or a nurse 
of his own religious belief, attend to 
the matter for him. 

“When a non-Catholic minister is 
visiting his patient, the Catholic 
nurse in a spirit of courtesy may 
bring him any materials he may de- 
sire. She must always avoid actual 
participation in any non-Catholic 
religious ceremony” (pp. 333-334). 


Therefore, when Mr. Blanshard wrote 
that Catholic nurses were instructed 
to discriminate against Protestant and 
Jewish clergymen, he knew that was 
not so. I leave it to the readers of 
The Nation to decide how that type of 
conduct is to be regarded. 

The Catholic nurse in a Catholic 
or a non-Catholic hospital is always 
courteous and respectful towards any 
minister of religion or any religious 
ceremony, notwithstanding her own 
views on religion. There is never, 
in any Catholic hospital, a prohibition 
against summoning a non-Catholic 


clergyman. In non-sectarian hos- 
pitals, Catholic and non-Catholic 
nurses have no difficulty in dealing 
with the clergymen who minister to 
the patients of their denominations. 
The problem that Mr. Blanshard dis- 
covered is no problem at all, certainly 
as far as we Catholic doctors and 
nurses are concerned. All that the 
Church asks us is to have the right 
idea and motive when we see to it that 
our non-Catholic patients have the 
consolation of their religion. 


“‘Dogma”’ of Ectopic Pregnancy 


The question of ectopic gestation or 
tubal pregnancy is presented as Mr. 
Blanshard’s final and crushing indict- 
ment. Actually the blow is far from 
fatal. Mr. Blanshard does not seem to 
realize that ectopic pregnancy is a 
rarity. It is down in the neighborhood 
of 1 per cent, according to available 
statistics. That Catholic moralists 
discuss the case is only proof that it oc- 
casionally happens. Secondly, he is 
completely wrong when he states; 
‘‘. . . if allowed to continue its natural 
growth, (the ectopic fetus) is likely to 
kill both the mother and itself” (p. 
468). What usually happens is that 
nature itself terminates the pregnancy 
im its very first weeks. The doctor 
and mother discover the situation only 
after it is over. The only question 
then is the welfare of the mother. But, 
occasionally it does happen that an 
ectopic pregnancy is discovered be- 
fore rupture. It is this very rare case 
which Mr. Blanshard makes the cause 
célébre of all medical ethics. 

The medical attitude towards ec- 
topic gestation illustrates the progress 
medicine has made in recent years. 
Textbooks of thirty or forty years ago 
displayed a meagre knowledge of the 
etiology and pathology of tubal preg- 
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nancy as compared with our present- 
day understanding of this problem. 
With our increased knowledge of the 
pathology of this condition, as with the 
advance made in the other branches of 
medical science, our ideas and methods 
of treatment have changed greatly. 
Our methods of interpretation have 
not changed, and our reasoning proc- 
esses are still conditioned by the same 
rules. But naturally, when doctors 
arrive at new facts, new corollaries 
follow. The churchmen do not es- 
tablish medical facts. They can only 
give their moral pronouncements on 
the facts the doctors present to them. 
Could it be otherwise? 

When competent medical men dis- 
covered, as a medical fact, that tubal 
pregnancy by its pathological nature 
was not merely a future danger but 
an immediate and present danger to 
the life of the mother, Catholic moral- 
ists began to affirm that treatment of 
this pathological condition aimed at, 
and solely for the purpose of, saving the 
mother’s life could not be certainly 
censored, even though the death of the 
fetus might ensue incidentally. Real 
sickness or pathology may always be 
treated. If in this situation the 
churchmen have applied their principles 
to a new set of facts, it is because of the 
changed medical data presented to them 
by us doctors. If there had been mis- 
takes, it wouldhave been becauseof mis- 
information from doctors, not because 
the churchmen were clerics orcelibates. 

For Mr. Blanshard’s information, I 
might add that the change in view- 
point was not delayed until 1945. I 
have had in my possession for many 
years an article written in The Catholic 
Medical Guardian (Vol. IV, No. 2, 
April, 1926, published by Burns Oates 
and Washbourne, Ltd., London), in 


which the legitimacy of the present- 
day treatment of ectopic pregnancy is 
defended.! It was only shortly before 
that ‘that the medical men began to 
regard this condition as pathological. 
Mr. Blanshard did not make a care- 
ful study of his subject. If he did, he 
kept some of his knowledge to himself 
and did not share it with the readers of 
The Nation. 

Mr. Blanshard asks: “How many 
Catholic women died between 1902 
and 1945?” It is hard to estimate the 
number of women, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, who died between the years 
1902 to 1945 because of tubal preg- 
nancy, whether diagnosed ‘correctly or 
incorrectly by Catholics or non-Catho- 
lics, whether treated or not treated by 
Catholic or non-Catholic doctors. Se- 
rious pathological conditions are not 
cognizant of the doctor in attendance. 
Tubal pregnancy, ruptured or not, is 
one of the most difficult conditions to 
diagnose. No doctor should be cen- 
sured because he failed to meet the 
situation in the rare instances in which 
it occurs. 

No doubt many women have died 
in the past, and too many die to-day, 
we regret to admit, in spite of our bet- 
ter training, increased knowledge, 
greater facilities, up-to-date equip- 
ment and pre-natal care. But those 
who die, die regardless of the religion 
of the doctor. The only factor is his 
medical skill, or at least his own recog- 
nition of his limitations. Many cir- 
cumstances contribute to our maternal 
death rate; being right in principle is 
never one. But being wrong in fact 
is a contribution of no little signifi- 
cance. 

? Many other articles appeared on the subject and 
were accepted and taught in the schools between 


1926 and 1945. Cfr. ‘“‘Ethics of Ectopic Pregnancy” 
ae W. Rice, M. D., in Homiletic August, 











The Junior Cana Conference 


By CONLETH OVERMAN, C.P. 


With the Cana Conference Move- 
ment so definitely on the march, it be- 
hooves the priest to keep abreast of it. 
When married people need help in 
solving their problems, there must be 
priests ready to meet the need. Inas- 
much as he is the consecrated leader 
of the people, the priest may not en- 
trust the Catholic married conscience 
into the hands of newspaper columnists 
who proffer advice to the lovelorn. 

With this as the motivation of my 
actions, for the past five months I 
have been lecturing parents on how to 
rear their children. It was a logical 
step to take in Cana work. Follow- 
ing hard on the heels of the basic hus- 
band-wife relationship comes the par- 
ents-children relationship. Since s¢mi- 
nary training does not provide courses 
in child-rearing, I had to strike out on 
my own in an attempt to isolate prob- 
lems, discover solutions, and collect 
apposite material from books, pam- 
phlets and magazine articles. This is 
written in the hope that it will aid 
others to fill one of the greatest needs 
of the Cana Movement—priest direc- 
tors and lecturers. 

The Cana Movement, as has been 
stated so often, is an attempt to help 
Catholic couples solve the practical 
problems of modern married life. 
The approach is not the usual deduc- 
tive pulpit sermon: “Here is the 
teaching of the Church; go forth and 
apply it to your lives.” Rather the 
Cana lecturer proceeds inductively: 
“Here are your problems; and now let 
me suggest the Christian teaching 


which will solve them satisfactorily.’’ 

About the only way to learn the 
difficulties being experienced by mar- 
ried people to-day is to question the 
couples themselves. And so in prepa- 
ration for lectures on the parents- 
children relationship I spent many 
hours listening to various groups of 
parents discuss the problems they are 
meeting in the rearing of their chil- 
dren. It wasn’t hard to get couples to 
coéperate; in fact, they were thrilled 
that a priest was willing to listen to 
them so that he might inform them 
what the Church had to offer towards 
the solution of their difficulties. Their 
eagerness to talk things over reminded 
me how, as a boy, I had heard my own 
overworked, worried mother complain 
that the pastor didn’t seem to realize 
what troubles she had with her numer- 
ous brood. 


Conference on Pre-Adolescent Problems 


From the discussions in these small 
gatherings of parents it soon became 
evident that the problems arising from 
small children in the home were quite 
distinct from those experienced by 
parents with adolescents on their 
hands. We, therefore, called the 
lectures devoted to child-rearing up 
to the age of 13 “Junior Cana,’ and 
dubbed those devoted to adolescent 
problems ‘Senior Cana.” It has 
proved a felicitous division of the 
parents-children relationship. 

The written material available for 
Junior Cana lectures is abundant. 
Libraries teem with it. We might 
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mention some of it here just for the 
record. Among books I may cite: 
Kelly, ‘Introductory Child Psychol- 
ogy” (Bruce, 1938); Wolf, “The Par- 
ents’ Manual” (Simon and Schuster, 
1946); Ribble, ‘The Rights of In- 
fants’ (Columbia University Press, 
1943). The N.C.W.C. Family Life 
Bureau distributes a variety of useful 
pamphlets; for instance, ‘‘Parent- 
hood”’ by Fr. Schmiedeler is very good 
(1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D.C.). Most of the cur- 
rent magazines published for the home 
carry articles that can be used to give a 
present-ness to the lectures. The 
American Home, for instance, has been 
publishing an excellent series of articles 
by Dr. Spock on the problems of the 
small child. The difficulty is know- 
ing where to stop, rather than a scar- 
city of material. 

As. with most Cana work in the St. 
Louis area, the Junior Cana Confer- 
ence is a Sunday afternoon affair from 
2 till 6, with light refreshments at 
4:30. Most parents seem to prefer 
this arrangement, inasmuch as it does 
not make the sitter problem an in- 
superable obstacle. We usually pro- 
vide accommodations for taking care 
of children, but that still puts it up to 
the parents to get in a sitter for the 
very small children at home. 

Four half-hour lectures with about a 
twenty-minute discussion period after 
each makes a tough afternoon for the 
couples present. Such is their inter- 
est, however, when a priest talks to 
them about their own problems that 
they sit up straight on hard chairs and 
call for more at the end. We have 
probably been underestimating the 
endurance of the people in the pews. 

There are limitless possibilities of 
presenting the material of the Junior 
Cana Conference. The following is a 


summary of four lectures which have 
been found satisfactory. 


Lecture I: Parenthood Can Be Fun 


Introduction —The Cana Movement 
has successfully brought joy back into 
the married lives of countless couples; 
this new project, the Junior Cana, aims 
to take the strain out of the parents- 
children relationship. St. Augustine 
calls children the “fruit” of marriage— 
and fruit is normally delectable. 

(1) Such successful parenthood, 
however, depends on the codperation 
of both parents. The American 
method of letting the mother rear 
the children is wrong. Parents are a 
team: the father is fitted by nature 
to be the head of the home, the mother 
to be the heart. Lacking either head 
or heart, the home is abnormal. Only 
the father-mother team can make in- 
tegrally developed personalities out of 
the children in your home. 

(2) To insure the codperation of 
both parents there is need that both 
be “sold” on parenthood. Both par- 
ents must try intelligently to ap- 
preciate the worth of parenthood. 
Parents do a divine work, a work above 
all other earthly achievements. Every 
parent can say of his children, as did 
the matron Cornelia: “These are 
my jewels.” Children will be en- 
joyed if their true worth is appreci- 
ated. 

(3) Enjoying one’s children is both 
an incentive in parenthood and a neces- 
sity in their proper rearing. Only if 
children feel that they are welcome to 
their parents will they respond to 
parental leadership. A good test of 
parenthood is the question: ‘“‘Do you 
enjoy your children?’ Perhaps you 
are making it difficult to enjoy your 
children. A home should be a place 
for children. Some modern parents 
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think that children are for the home. 
Get rid of the expensive furniture, not 
of the children. 

Conclusion—Even while we are dis- 
cussing the principles of child-rearing, 
we must not forget the personal equa- 
tion: ‘You can’t be a better parent 
than you are a person.”’ 


Lecture II: Parenthood Can Be Simpli- 
fied 


Introduction.—There is tremendous 
value in having a single, simple prin- 
ciple capable of being applied to most, 
if not all, problems in the rearing of 
children. Such a principle is: ‘Treat 
your child like a person.” 

(1) What is the meaning of person- 
ality? A person is an individual pos- 
sessed of a spiritual soul and having, 
consequently, the power of rational 
thought. Since your child is a person, 
there is an inherent rightness in treat- 
ing him as such. Most problem 
children are made by parents who do 
not apply this principle. 

(2) How can this principle be ap- 
plied? Valuing the child as a person 
will offset the pressure of modern 
society’s disapproval of children. Such 
disapproval is a fact and must be met 
by Christian parents. No earthly 
possession, or achievement, can com- 
pare with the worth of the child. Ap- 
plication of the principle will also as- 
sure the intellectual development of 
the child. You answer the questions 
of adults; you should answer the 
questions of your children. The prin- 
ciple will moreover improve the man- 
ners of children. Children may be- 
have because you watch them, or be- 
cause they have been given to see that 
certain conduct is right. Even the 
“feeding problem’’ can be solved by 
application of this principle. 

(3) A good case study of what 


benefits come from the application of 
this fundamental principle is had in 
Josephine Poynter’s article in Ameri- 
can Home, ‘‘I Went to Nursery School’”’ 
(March, 1947). When this mistaken 
mother treated her child as something 
less than human, as something whose 
sole purpose was to prove her a success- 
ful mother, the boy became unhappy 
and uncontrollable; as soon as she be- 
gan to understand the child and con- 
cede him the consideration and respect 
that was his due on account of his hu- 
man personality, he began to act like a 
normal child. 

Conclusion.—Application of the key 
principle will help give the child a 
sénse of security. And security is the 
sine qua non for good rearing. 


Lecture III: Parents Are Moulders of 
Men 


Introduction.—Parents have the pri- 
mary and indispensable duty of edu- 
cating their children. If parents fail 
here, children will be lost. Parents 
must try to grasp what education is, 
and how the educational process can 
be successfully applied in the home. 

(1) What is the educational proc- 
ess? To educate means to “‘lead out” 
the good that is in the child (the bad 
will come out of itself!). Education 
is predicated on the nature of the 
child to be educated. The two oc- 
cupations of the good teacher are: 
(a) to show reasons, and (b) to repeat. 
The best teacher is one who continues 
to learn with his pupils. 

(2) Educational objective number 
one is: to make the child good. We 
treat the moral education of the child 
first, because this problem is so press- 
ing. The educational process directed 
to this end is called “discipline.” 
There is real need for parents to grasp 
the principles of discipline. The pur- 
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pose of all discipline is to establish 
“‘a reasoning inner control on the part 
of the child.’’ The tools of discipline 
are giving commands, punishment, and 
rewards. 

(3) Both father and mother must 
share the disciplining of their children. 
This must be a codperative under- 
taking (with over-all authority in the 
hands of the father, of course). Prac- 
tically, however, the mother’s field of 
control is the usual and the ordinary 
one in the life of the child; the father’s 
field of control is the unusual and the 
extraordinary. 

Conclusion.—The result of proper 
moral education is the formation of 
Christian character. 


Lecture IV: Parents Are Shapers of 
Souls 


Introduction—Unless the parents 
make it their business to contribute 
to the cultural and spiritual formation 
of the child, his education will remain 
incomplete. Here again the duty is 
primarily the parents. 

(1) A child whose parents give 
him intellectual and cultural interests 
and skills is enriched. Parents should 
do more than feed, house, and clothe 
their children, and pack them off to 
school. Addiction to the radio, the 
movie, the comics, and rough-house 
activities are all symptoms of parental 
neglect. Here are some suggestions 
that will help parents in fulfilling their 
obligations: (a) make your house a 
home—the house is for the children, 
not vice versa; (b) include a ‘‘strategy 
period” in your day to plan leisure- 
time activities for your children; (c) 
cultivate the children’s interest in 
reading, creative art, hobbies. If you 
yourselves haven’t these interests, 
develop them! 

(2) A child whose parents give 


him spiritual insights and practices is 
the legatee of heaven. The source of 
true spiritual formation is the Liturgy. 
The thoroughly Christian home is 
Mass-centered; every home is a “‘little 
church” of which the father is the 
household ‘“‘sacerdos’” (giver of holy 
things); the emphasis on family 
festivals should flow from the Sacra- 
ments (name day celebrations, etc.); 
the revolving seasons of the Church 
Year should give the tone to home 
life. The Christian practices taught 
in school and church will be ineffective 
unless they have place in the home: 
meal and night prayers; Advent, May, 
Lenten devotions; weekday Com- 
munion together. Christian art should 
have its place in the home. 

Conclusion.—Americans are ‘“‘spirit 
shy,’’ but once the plunge is made, a 
strengthening of the home’s spiritual 
life will mean a re-vitalizing of every 
phase of family life. 

Each of the above lectures takes 
about half an hour. The illustrations 
and examples which go like flesh 
around this structure of ideas were 
gathered from the preliminary meet- 
ings with parents. 


Interval for Discussions 


The discussions .which follow each 
lecture are usually quite lively. When 
a question is asked which the lecturer 
cannot answer, it is a good practice to 
throw it right back on the floor. Some 
parent will usually have had the same 
problem and will be able to suggest a 
solution. 

Parents will drift up during the 
intermission and after the Conference 
for private consultation. 

At one Cana a worried mother asked 
anxiously: “What should I do, Father? 
I want my girl to grow up good, and 
yet she doesn’t mind. When I tell her 
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not to touch something, she will put 
her hand on it and say, ‘no, no,’ back 
at me.” 

I thought to ask her: ‘‘How old is 
the child?” 

“Eighteen months,” she answered. 

Many of the questions, like the 
above, are simply anxieties which are 
easily answered. But to parents the 
problems are real, and their gratitude is 
immense for what help the priest can 
give them. At other times the dif- 
ficulty experienced by some worried 
parent is so major that the lecturer 
must fear to give advice, and can only 
recommend the individual to a profes- 
sional counsellor. Possibly after much 
experience and continued study the 
Cana preacher will be competent to 
deal with any case that comes up. 

What does a priest know about 
raising children? Usually not a great 
deal at first, but he can learn. And 


the inescapable fact is that he has 
the solemn obligation to lead his 
people. He may feel that acting as 
adviser to parents is a delicate réle; 
he must remember that the grace of 
his Sacrament of Orders gives him 
the special help he needs to save souls 
through saving the home. 

The Junior Cana Conference ends 
with Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. The priest may have the 
couples renew their marriage vows if 
he wishes. It is perhaps better to 
direct this closing ceremony towards 
the children who have been the sub- 
ject of attention all afternoon. There 
is a lovely ‘‘Prayer of Married Folk 
for Themselves” in the Raccolta, and 
another “‘Prayer of Parents for Their 
Children,” that may fittingly be re- 
cited by the couples before they re- 
ceive the blessing of the Eucharistic 
Master. 








Who Is Converting America? 
By CornELius McGraw, C.P. 


The Christian Century carried an 
editorial in its issue of April 23, 1947, 
that should set us thinking. It was en- 
titled ‘Conversion a Two-Way 
Street.’’ Its purpose was to point out 
that, if Protestants are joining the 
Catholic Church, Catholics are also 
joining the Protestant Churches. In 
support of his contention, the editor 
quoted the claim of the Missouri Synod 
of the Lutheran Church that in 1945 
all of 1280 Catholics joined the Mis- 
souri Synod. The editor concludes 
that, as the Missouri Synod Lutherans 
constitute only one-fortieth of all 
Protestant church membership in the 
country, the total number of converts 
to Protestantism should be over 50,000. 

The various sects have begun to keep 
statistics and to quote them. While 
we need not place full confidence in 
their figures, we should give them a 
little consideration. Extensive pros- 
elytism is bound to get some results. 

A few quotations will convey some 
idea of what is going on. It is evident 
that they do not give a complete survey 
of the country; they are just news 
items picked up here and there from 
Protestant sources. I do not vouch for 
their truth. I merely quote. 

The Christian Century writes again: 
“Catholics Leaving Church in 
Omaha.” Under a headline reading 
“News of the Christian World” (July 
30, 1947), Albion R. King reported: 
“Over four times as many Roman 
Catholics are uniting with Protestant 
churches as are Protestants joining 
Catholic churches. 


“Of the 8000 Spanish-speaking 
people in Key West, Fla., there are per- 
haps a hundred who belong to Protes- 
tant churches and two hundred who at- 
tend regularly the Catholic. The 
others attend no church. We have 
had a total of thirty-eight professions 
of faith. A summer helper and I went 
over town finding the Cuban children 
who were of Bible school age. Many 
of them had never been in a religious 
service before, nor seen a _ Bible.’ 
(Southern Baptist Home Missions, 
September, 1946). 

Granite City, Illinois.—‘‘Our vaca- 
tion Bible school was wonderful. We 
had enrolled 145 representing 15 
nationalities. There were 16 conver- 
sions.” 

Willisville, Illinois——‘‘ ... a town 
that has as many Italians as Ameri- 
cans. Both languages, Italian and 
English, were used in every service. 
The result was satisfactory. Twelve 
young people of both language groups 
were saved and baptised”’ (ibid.). 

New Orleans.—‘“‘Since June there 
have been 102 professions of faith in 
our services (Baptist)”’ (zbid.). 

“At Christ Church, Brooklyn, 26 
Spanish-speaking Americans were re- 
cently received into the Episcopal 
Church. They had been Roman 
Catholics, but had expressed an inter- 
est in changing their faith because of 
dissatisfaction with clericalism, par- 
ticularly as it is revealed to exist in 
Spain” (Christian Century, November 
27, 1946). : 

There are 600,000 Puerto Ricans in 
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the New York area—2000 a month 
migrate to the U. S. See “Tragic 
Puerto Rico,’ editorial in America, 
August 16, 1947. 

“Two hundred and sixty-two Pres- 
byterian churches of the New York 
Synod claim to have received 618 
former Roman Catholics into member- 
ship in the last year and lost 167 to 
Catholicism’”’ (Christian Century, June 
18, 1947). 

“The Northwest Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church received 249 
former Roman Catholics and lost 149 
members to Roman Catholicism’’ 
(ibid., July 9, 1947). 

As of July, 1946, the Southern Bap- 
tist Home Mission Board could make 
the following report. 


Missions for Mexicans 


Missions and churches....... 204 

Kindergartens.............. 27 

Missionaries............... 193 
Missions for French 

Churches and missions..... . 22 

I etc dc fa 6 ss 23 
Missions for Italians 

Churches and missions...... 4 

ee re 14 
Missions for Indians 

Churches and missions...... 72 

Oe eee 95 


There are 3,000,000 Mexicans in the 
U. S. A third are in Texas—and 
125,000 are in San Antonio. There are 
ten Catholic churches for Mexicans 
and ten for Americans and Mexicans. 
But there are 80 Protestant churches 
for Mexicans. See ‘‘Christianizing 
Mexican Catholics’ by Most Rev. 
R. E. Lucy in America, August 16, 
1947. The Church of God is opening 
a training school in San Antonio. The 
Lutheran Board of American Missiuns 
is expanding its Mexican work in the 

_U.S. Eighteen sects have set a goal 
of $118,000,000 for missions by 1949. 
Protestant missions amongst the 


Navaho Indians have fine buildings, 
are well financed, and staffed by over 
a hundred missionaries. Fifteen Fran- 
ciscans are struggling to hold what 
they have with meager funds and lack 
of personnel. There are about 50,000 
Navahos. 

“Spiritual and social programs for 
90,000 agricultural migrants in 17 
States were provided during the food 
production season (1946) through the 
coéperation of 23 Protestant denomi- 
nations, in a program directed by the 
Home Missions Council of North 
America. Programs were conducted 
by a trained staff of 220 workers in 
more than 200 project areas. The 
migrants reached by the program in- 
cluded native whites, American 
negroes, Jamaicans, Bahamians, Span- 
ish-speaking Americans, Mexican na- 
tionals, and Puerto Ricans’’ (Christian 
Century, October 16, 1946). 

“Park St. Church, Boston, provides 
support for 60 missionaries. At a re- 
cent missionary conference 30 mis- 
sionaries spoke and $70,000 was con- 
tributed for their support’’ (ibid.). 

The foregoing quotations will fur- 
nish food for thought. Protestants do 
not establish missions in unfavorable 
localities. Where Catholics are in- 
structed and have adequate care, pros- 
elytizers have little success. They 
prey upon the ignorant and neglected. 

Our converts? Last year they 
reached 100,000. How many were 
former Protestants? Nobody knows. 
How many per priest? An average of 
two and a half. Not a very impressive 
record; not one of us is satisfied with 
it. But what will we do about it? 
Perhaps Fr. John O’Brien’s new book 
will shed some light on the subject. 

This article is intended to provoke 
discussion, not wrath. It is not a 
criticism of anybody. The C.P. after 
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the writer’s name does not refer to 
Bolshevism. Some points would seem 
worthy of discussion. 

The Need of More Mission Funds.— 
Not only are increased funds needed, 
but it is highly important to get them 
to the right places. Five dollars well 
placed will sometimes save the faith of 
a Catholic, whereas a million dollars 
not so well placed might not make a 
single convert. 

The Need of Cheap Literature —And 
we mean cheap. Few missionaries can 
compete with Protestant propaganda 
and pay the prices demanded at pres- 
ent for Catholic books. The Pilgrim 
Tract Society, Randleman, N. C., will 
send tracts free ‘“‘as the Lord permits” 
—will send 100 samples on receipt of 
postage, will sell tracts for 35¢ a pound, 
three pounds for a dollar. The Free 
Tract Society, 746 Crocker St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., advertises: ‘All tracts 
free as the Lord permits.” It offers a 
canvas pamphlet rack called the ‘‘Si- 
lent Preacher’”—12 pockets for fifty 
cents, 36 pockets for a dollar, 48 pockets 
for a dollar and a half. The Le Tour- 
neau Evangelistic Center, Tract Dept., 
1270 Sixth Avenue, Room 607, New 
York City, has free tracts: ‘Please 
state definitely how many you can 
prayerfully use.” Incidentally a plug 


fora friend: “Why do Catholic Bibles 
cost so much?” 

The Need of Personnel—There is a 
great and growing shortage. As this 
article is being written (October 3, 
1947), the Catholic press carries a dis- 
patch from Alexandria, La., to the 
effect that ‘“‘two schools recently built 
for Colored at Lake Providence and 
Moreauville, La., cannot open because 
of lack of Sisters.’’ It would seem that 
a thorough study of ‘“Provida Mater 
Ecclesia” is in order. Lay help must 
be trained if it is to be effective; it 
must be organized and controlled if 
there is to be continuity in the work 
done; it must be financed. ‘Secular 
Institutes,’”’ as outlined in the above 
Constitution, would seem a possible 
answer. Protestant groups have train- 
ing schools and use lay help quite 
effectively. 

The Need of Specialized Training.— 
Special training should be provided for 
clergy engaged in defensive and offen- 
sive mission work. Many of our men 
are not trained for the work they are 
expected to do. Sectional Mission 
Institutes held once or twice a year, 
in which experiences and methods 
could be pooled, would be a great help. 
Again it seems we could learn from 
some of the Protestant groups. 











Brightness-Balance in the Classroom 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D, LL.D. 


As a supplement to the Proceedings 
of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting 
(Jackson, Mississippi, October 22-25, 
1946), the National Council on School- 
house Construction presented a tenta- 
tive “Guide for Planning School 
Plants.” This volume treats the 
conditioning of schoolrooms for visual 
comfort and efficiency under the 
heading, “‘General Characteristics of 
the Building.” Frequently we have 
found this topic listed under the 
more specific designation of ‘‘Instruc- 
tion Rooms and Their Equipment.” 
It seems logical to classify the 


important subject of school lighting ° 


under the more extensive term, and 
to give it specific consideration when 
treating of the building as a whole, be- 
cause the general plan of the school- 
house must make provision for ade- 
quate natural and artificial lighting. 
The use of the eyes is of primary 
importance in all educational processes. 
Evils attendant upon eye-strain are 
legion. The immature pupil needs 
training in the habits that will make for 
a careful use of the eyes and the con- 
servation of them. The healthy hu- 
man eye is a most adaptive instrument, 
and he who possesses good vision may 
abuse this God-given power almost 
without consciousness of the injury he 


is inflicting upon himself. The eye. 


can function without conscious effort 
or discomfort under lighting conditions 
that the student of illumination knows 
are very injurious. The eye may 
adjust itself to inadequate lighting for 
a time, but the habit of forcing such an 


adjustment will eventually take its 
toll. If the illumination, natural or 
artificial, under which the eye is forced 
to work, is insufficient, irreparable 
injury will result. Unconscious eye- 
strain has been shown to produce a 
whole train of causes and effects from 
nervous fatigue, poor concentration, 
and lowered efficiency. The problems 
of the grade repeater are often trace- 
able to the poor lighting of the school- 
rooms in which he was forced to do his 
work. 


Even Distribution of Light 


Systematic research and careful 
experimentation have recently demon- 
strated the effects of poor illumination 
upon school children as well as upon 
office and factory workers. Scientific 
norms in this field are the more neces- 
sary because the human eye is a notori- 
ously poor judge of lighting of sufficient 
intensity. Nor is unilateral lighting, a 
fetish for many years, now hailed as the 
solution of the problem of schoolroom 
lighting, for the intensity of light enter- 
ing through the windows of a classroom 
falls very rapidly as the distance from 
those windows increases, even under 
the most favorable conditions of 
weather and orientation. Proper inten- 
sity of light must be achieved without 
glare, and no pupil should be forced to 
face a window in pursuing his work. 
Modern scientific study of school 
lighting takes into consideration the 
entire visual environment as it affects 
the physical, mental, and emotional 
welfare of students. The important 
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factor in lighting is found to be the 
balance of illumination. An even dis- 
tribution of light of adequate inten- 
sities will do away with glare, dense or 
sharp shadows, and extreme contrasts. 
The achievement of balance demands 
more than a mere recommendation of 
foot-candle levels for various types of 
work. Foot-candle norms do not alone 
establish a good visual environment, 
nor do they assure visual comfort and 
efficiency. In fact, as improvements 
in lamp and fixture designs gave us 
more efficient light sources and foot- 
candle standards rose higher and 
higher, the school administrator was 
tempted to ask: “How far up are we 
justified in going? What is a practical 
limit for foot-candle level?” 


Good Visual Environment 


“More recent emphasis advanced by 


students of the seeing-in-the-school-' 


room problem,” we read in the tenta- 
tive “‘Guide for Planning School Plants” 
(p. 58), “thas broadened considerably 
from the narrow foot-candle concept. 
The relationships of brightness, bright- 
ness-differences, and total visual fields 
have supplanted the elementary dis- 
cussions of foot-candle standards. 
The problem has shifted from ‘how 
much light should we have?’ to ‘how 
well can we see?’ The relative impor- 
tance of the factors which constitute a 
good visual environment in schools has 
been modified from the realm of opin- 
ion centering about light quantity 
recommendations to the more educa- 
tionally acceptable concern about the 
positive correlation between good seeing 
conditions and the conservation of human 
resources’ (italics ours). 

The “‘Guide”’ gives us a very convinc- 
ing analysis of the visual environment. 
This analysis results in the establish- 
ment of a number of visual fields, 
areas of varying size centering along 


the optical axis. First, we have the 
central field, coextensive with the 
visual task—for example, the page of a 
book in reading or the sheet of paper 
in writing. Within this central field 
is the focal field of accurate, detailed 
seeing, the small one-degree field lying 
on the center of the optical axis. This 
is the area in which all critical seeing is 
done; it requires the same brightness 
conditions as does the central field as a 
whole. The surrounding field extends 
approximately 30 degrees on each side 
of the optical axis or line of sight. Its 
total area is thus approximately 60 
degrees in the center of the total visual 
field. The peripheral field lies outside 
the surrounding field, and includes an 
area approximately 120 degrees verti- 
cally and 160 degrees horizontally cen- 
tering on the optical axis. These 
dimensions, designating the exact area 
that any one person can include in his 
total visual field, are subject to modifi- 
cation in various individuals. 

The analysis in the “Guide” takes 
up next the topic of light. Light is the 
raw material or primary energy in- 
volved in the visual process. It is, of 
course, impossible to see without some 
degree of light being present. But it 
is incorrect to assume that the ability 
to see comfortably and efficiently in- 
creases in direct ratio to the quantity 
of light available. The adequacy of 
lighting, the product of light, is deter- 
mined by the degree of the intelligence 
used in the application of light for a 
specific task and the task’s relationship 
to the total visual environment. We 
measure light intensity in terms of foot- 
candles. The foot-candle is the illumi- 
nation produced at a surface, all 
points of which are at a distance of one 
foot from a uniform point source of one 
candle. Intensity of light increases 
arithmetically in proportion to the 
number of foot-candles. With a foot- 
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candle meter we can measure light 
quantity in units of foot-candles. 

First among the basic factors that 
condition the environment for comfort- 
able and efficient seeing, is the foot- 
candle. It does not stand alone as a 
norm, but must be evaluated in its 
relationships with other basic factors. 
A second basic element, of equal impor- 
tance with the foot-candle, is the reflec- 
tion factor. To evaluate its impor- 
tance we need but note that the 
surfaces of opaque objects are made 
visible only by reflected light. We de- 
fine reflection factor as the percentage 
of the total amount of light falling 
upon a surface which is reflected by 
that surface. Luminous intensity is 
created cither by reflection or by direct 
transmission of light. This luminous 
intensity of any surface is its bright- 
ness. Brightness is the third basic 
factor in the triumvirate we have 
established. 

To measure brightness we have two 
commonly accepted units, the foot- 
lambert and candles per square inch. 
Candles per square inch is the unit 
usually employed to measure the 
brightness of a source of light, such as 
a lamp or a light fixture. The foot- 
lambert is the unit used to measure the 
brightness of other surfaces. The 
product of the illumination in foot- 
candles by the reflection factor of the 
surface gives us the average bright- 
ness of any reflecting surface in foot- 
lamberts. The footlambert can be 
used as the unit of brightness for sur- 
faces reflecting brightness as well as for 
surfaces emitting brightness. Candles 
per square inch are transposed into 
footiamberts in the ratio of one candle 
per square inch to 452 footlamberts. 

It is now easy to understand the 
equation, FC X RF = FL. 

Brightness-difference is an easily 
understood term to express the differ- 


ence .in brightness between any sur- 
faces falling anywhere within the total 
visual field. We use the term bright- 
ness-contrast to designate the bright- 
ness-difference between the focal sub- 
ject and its background—between, for 
instance, the black ink and the white 
paper used in this Review. The term 
brightness-ratio is applied to the 
brightness of the central field as com- 
pared with brightnesses in the sur- 
rounding and peripheral fields. These 
two terms, brightness-contrast and 
brightness-ratio, are sometimes con- 
fused or used interchangeably; we 
need not be concerned about the dis- 
tinction or the exact use of them, for 
the generic term, brightness-difference, 
will substitute for both. 

The control of brightness-differences 
within the total visual field enables 
us to establish brightness-balance. 
Brightness-balance is the key to visual 
comfort and efficiency. “Acceptable 
brightness-balance,” we are told in the 
aforesaid ‘‘Guide” (p. 61), “can be 
established in the visual environment 
where critical seeing is done if the 
brightness-differences within the cen- 
tral field are kept as great as possible 
while the brightness-differences be- 
tween the central field and the bright- 
ness found in the surrounding and 
peripheral fields are kept as small as 
possible.” 


Causes of Uneven Illumination 


We cannot achieve in the classroom 
optimum brightness-difference con- 
ditions for visual efficiency, because of 
the physical limitations which must be 
overcome. Every teacher has strug- 
gled with the problem of overcoming 
the uneven distribution of light in a 
classroom. Particularly is this true 
where too much dependence is placed 
upon unilateral natural lighting. On 
the window side of the room there may 
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actually be as much as 200 foot-candles 
of light at desk level, while a desk on 
the side away from the window may 
have only five foot-candles. Scien- 
tific study is devising various tech- 
niques for the control and balance of 
light sources with a view to establish- 
ing the highest degree of brightness- 
balance possible. Some decades ago 
multi-source daylighting (with win- 
dows on two, three, and even four 
sides of schoolrooms creating very 
objectionable cross lighting and glare 
problems) gave currency to a demand 
for unilateral lighting. This type of 
lighting proved to be the best current 
solution of lighting problems in multi- 
storied buildings with interior cor- 
ridors. Rapid increase in school enroll- 
ments and restriction of building sites 
in growing cities were other factors 
that tended to freeze unilateral light- 
ing into recommended school building 
design and, indeed, into the very laws 
of some States. The now discounted 
theory of ‘‘light-over-the-left-shoulder”’ 
and formal, fixed-seating patterns in 
classrooms were other factors that 
favored this type of lighting. Struc- 
tural design developments have to-day 
given scope to bilateral daylight 
sources, clerestory windows, and many 
variations of sky-lighting in modern 
school buildings. It is now well 
established in practice that multi- 
sources of daylight contribute materi- 
ally to visual comfort and efficiency 
when they are properly controlled by 
shielding devices or orientation. The 
guiding principle in seeking to estab- 
lish brightness-balance in a classroom 
may be stated somewhat after this 
fashion: reduce the brightness-differ- 
ences to a reasonable minimum by 
‘eliminating the sources of excessively 
high brightness and by increasing the 
brightness of the dark areas which fall 
within the total visual field. 


The “‘Guide”’ (p. 62) gives a working 
recommendation for practical bright- 
ness-differences that can be achieved 
in schoolrooms at reasonable costs. 


“The brightness-difference in the 
peripheral field should not exceed 
250 to 1 between the brightest and 
darkest surfaces as follows: 

a. The brightness of any surface 
in this field should not be more 
than 50 times that of the task. 
(Task to brighter surfaces in 
peripheral field 1:50), and 

b. The brightness of any surface 
in this field should not be less 
than one-fifth that of the task. 
(Task to darker surfaces in 
peripheral field 1: 0.2.) 

The brightness-difference in the 
surrounding field should not exceed 
50 to 1 between the brightest and 
darkest surfaces as follows: 

a. The brightness of any surface 
in this field should not be more 
than 10 times that of the task. 
(Task to brighter surfaces in 
surrounding field 1:10), and 

b. The brightness of any surface 
in this field should not be less 
than one-fifth that of the task. 
(Task to darker surfaces in 
surrounding field 1:0.2.)” 


Factors Contributing to Light Deficiency 


No one concerned with the problem 
of school lighting needs to be told that 
the conditions found in many school- 
rooms to-day are far from ideal. 
Though enthusiasts for modern types 
of artificial lighting have seemingly 
gone to extremes, it remains true that 
an average illumination of as low as 
five to seven foot-candles, actually re- 
vealed by the foot-candle meter, is far 
from adequate. This deficiency is 
complicated by the fact that school 
interiors are finished in drab colors, 
seemingly in utter defiance of accepted 
standards that could be learned from 
any dealer in paints. Often very little 
attention is given to the proper shield- 
ing of windows and light fixtures, and 
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we find brightness-differences as high 
as 5000 to 1 between the highest and 
lowest brightnesses in the total visual 
field. In cases of this kind the estab- 
lishment of brightness-balance seems a 
hopeless task. The forward-looking 
administrator will organize a program 
for the conditioning of existing school- 
rooms for visual comfort and efficiency. 
He may find that the first thing neces- 
sary is the proper shielding of all sky 
and fixture brightness, or he may see 
fit to devote his attention first to in- 
creasing the brightness of the dark 
areas. That which is practically feas- 
ible and educationally acceptable 
should be attempted, one step at a 
time. 


Proper Painting as a Corrective Factor 


He who sets out to renovate a poorly 
lighted school building, may do well to 
start with a thorough paint job. The 
recommendations contained in our 
“Guide” will give him direction in 
establishing a balanced-brightness en- 
vironment. If the painting program 
must be limited, there is for his guid- 
ance a definite order in the refinishing 
of room surfaces. Ceilings come first, 
and for them the very best covering is 
an 85-per-cent reflection factor flat 
white paint having either an oil or a 
casein base. A flat or non-glossy 
finish gives the best results, for a flat 
finish diffuses the light that strikes it 
without reflecting highlights that ap- 
pear in a glossy finish. Experiments 
have shown that brightnesses on the 
inside row of desks have been raised as 
much as 100 per cent by doing nothing 
more to the room than painting a drab 
ceiling with flat white. Acoustic ma- 
terials sometimes present a problem, 
for an oil base paint causes them to lose 
some of their acoustic quality. This 
difficulty must be solved through con- 
sultation with a skillful painter. 


Upper walls from the ceiling line to 
the dado or wainscot should have at 
least a 50-per-cent reflection factor 
paint, and the lower walls from dado 
or wainscot height down, including the 
baseboard, at least a 40-per-cent re- 
flection factor paint. It is conceded 
that a minimum 60-per-cent reflection 
factor is better for the entire wall, but 
maintenance conditions may make this 
inadvisable. Trim is best finished 
with a 60- to 40-per-cent reflection 
factor paint, while finishes for desks 
and equipment should have a 30- to 
40-per-cent reflection factor. Light 
maple hardwood floors or light shades 
of tan for composition floor covering 
give the correct reflection factor for 
floor finishes. Avoid checkboard pat- 
terns of color in flooring materials or 
finishes. 

A high reflection factor chalkboard, 
30-per-cent or better, is practical only 
when the level of illumination over- 
comes the loss of visibility resulting 
from white chalk on a light colored 
board. Many prefer the conventional 
blackboards; if installed, they should 
be covered with sliding panels of lighter 
color when not in use. In modern 
practice the chalkboard area is fre- 
quently limited to an eight- or twelve- 
foot panel on the front wall. Finally, 
give the preference always to flat or 
mat paint finishes, rigidly eliminate 
glossy surfaces with their disturbing 
highlights, and permit semi-gloss fin- 
ishes only on surfaces below eye level 
or on areas needing frequent cleaning. 

“The intelligent use of color is essen- 
tial for the prevention of an institu- 
tion-like atmosphere which is the result 
of a monochromatic color scheme. 
Walls may be of any colors which are 
esthetically and psychologically suit- 
able. There need be no conflict be- 
tween color harmony and a balance of 
brightness” (‘“‘Guide,”’ p. 65). 








Answers to Questions 


Can Assistant Send Marriage 
Notice? 


Question: Can an assistant send a 
marriage notice to the place of bap- 
tism? The Code says the notice 
should be sent by a pastor directly or 
through the Episcopal Curia. Will 
you answer and give your reasons one 
way or other? 

MICHIGAN PRIEST. 


Answer: The Code does put the 
responsibility on the pastor to see that 
the parish of baptism is notified in 
each case where one of the parties or 
both of them have received baptism 
outside the parish of marriage. While 
the Code doesn’t explicitly mention 
that the marriage be entered by the 
pastor (as it does in the case of bap- 
tism), yet it is understood that the 
pastor is responsible for the records, 
and some might go so far as to say 
that every record which has been 
entered by someone other than the 
pastor, should be attested by the 
pastor’s signature and the date of at- 
testation (e.g.): visum die 1948 
Parochus. But I think 
that this is not necessary, since the 
assistant is assigned to do all parochial 
work that he is given to do; and his 
appointment by the bishop gives him 
the same notarial powers for signing 
the customary entries as enjoyed by 
the pastor himself. Yet, the pastor can 
never abdicate his responsibility as 
the formal and official keeper of the 
parish records; hence, his obligation 
to see that all records are promptly 
and properly made. I would say that 
the assistant performing the marriage 
should send on to the place of baptism 








the marriage notation; and if an out- 
sider performs the marriage, then it 
would seem that either the pastor or 
one of the assistants should send on the 
notation to the parish or parishes of 
baptism. When the place of baptism 
is outside the country in question, the 
proper thing is to send it to the Dioce- 
san Curia to be forwarded. 


Exception Taken and Allowed 


Question: In the November issue 
of the HomILETICc, page 134, the ques- 
tion was asked whether a Catholic is 
automatically excommunicated by 
joining the Communist party. Your 
answer to this query was something of a 
surprise. For the past few years I 
have been wondering why Catholics 
writing against Communism had not 
focused attention on Canon 2335. 
For it has been repeatedly pointed out 
in our magazines and in books (e.g., 
in “This Is My Story” by Louis 
Budenz) that the Communist Party in 
our country is definitely plotting the 
overthrow of our legitimate form of 
government. It, therefore, seems quite 
clear that Communism in our country 
is really an association ‘‘. .. que contra 
Ecclesiam vel legitimas civiles pote- 
states (machinatur)’”’ (Canon 2335). 
Consequently, any Catholic really join- 
ing the Party automatically incurs an 
excommunication simply reserved to 
the Holy See. Perhaps my interpre- 
tation of this Canon is not quite cor- 
rect. Your view in this matter would 
be deeply appreciated. 

PENNSYLVANIA PRIEST. 


Answer: The point is well taken; 
there is, however, the further question 
as to whether the Communist Party is 
an association in the sense of the Canon. 
I am afraid, though, that most Catho- 
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lics who would be likely to join the 
Communist Party formally (as dis- 
tinguished from ignorantly sympathiz- 
ing with them) would not actually in- 
cur the excommunication for want of 
the required knowledge, because any- 
thing less than crass ignorance will ex- 
cuse them from actually incurring the 
excommunication. However, the doc- 
trine is one well worth preaching, be- 
cause, whereas young labor hotheads 
would not be deterred in many cases 
if they were told of the excommunica- 
tion, yet they will be influenced by 
God-fearing parents or relatives. As 
St. Augustine said centuries ago, manya 
person is deterred by a church penalty 
as near at hand and most humanly in- 
fluencing, who is not at all frightened 
by what appear the distant and in- 
tangible punishments of God. 


What about the Apostolic 
Constitution, ‘‘Provida Mater 
Ecclesia’’? 


Question: I have read the H. & 
P. Review for a long time, but I 
have failed to find any part of the text 
or explanation concerning the Holy 
Father’s new Constitution called ‘‘Pro- 
vida Mater Ecclesia.” 

I understand this Apostolic Con- 
stitution deals with the government 
of “Secular Institutes.”” Members, 
‘though living in the world, are per- 
mitted under certain conditions to bind 
themselves to the practice of the evan- 
gelical counsels of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. Now what I want to 
know and others with me is: what are 
the essential elements of this Con- 
stitution? How does one go about 
putting it into practice? I think the 
Holy Father has accomplished a great 
thing here. I know a number of 
people who fit right in this category— 
who would do much for God with 
greater merit. Please enlighten me. 

TEXAS PRIEST. 


Answer: The Constitution asked 


about was signed by the Holy Father 
on February 2, 1947, and was pub- 
lished in the March-April number of 
the Acta Apostolice Sedis, pages 114- 
124. A verbatim translation of this 
“Special Law for Secular Institutes’’ 
was published in the August, 1947, 
issue of the HomiLetic (pp. 941- 
944). 

The purpose of this Constitution is 
to lay down rules of procedure for the 
approval by local bishops after they 
have consulted the Sacred Cangrega- 
tion of Religious, and finally for ob- 
taining Papal approval. When read 
in the light of the introductory para- 
graphs, the ten articles of procedure 
are still somewhat tentative. The last 
article provides that there is to be no 
change in the rights and obligations of 
those Institutes which have already 
been set up by bishops after consult- 
ing the Holy See, or which have al- 
ready been approved by the Holy See 
itself. For a real understanding of this 
remarkable Constitution (which seems 
to be for lay persons practising Chris- 
tian perfection in the world what 
‘“‘Conditz a Christo” was for Religious 
Institutes of simple profession) the 
actual text should be studied in the 
Acta or in the August issue of this Rr- 
VIEW. 


What Can a Pastor Do in the 
Matter of Confirming the Dying? 


Question: Would you kindly furnish 
some information regarding the con- 
ferring of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion by a pastor, or let me know where 
that information can be obtained? 
Just who should be confirmed? Any 
person baptized and in danger of 
death? Does this include newly born 
infants in danger of death? As we 
priests who have been discussing the 
question understand it, only pastors 
can administer the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation; and we would like to know 
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if a pastor can confer this Sacrament 
on his own subjects outside his parish? 
We have a town hospital which is not 
in our parish, and most of the emer- 
gency cases are taken there. Must we 
ask the pastor of that parish to ad- 
minister the Sacraments to our sub- 
jects who are in that hospital and in 
danger of death? May I as a pastor 
confirm a person in danger of death, 
although the hospital is not in my 
territory, and a person besides who 
is not my parishioner? I understand 
that chaplains do not have this right. 
This hospital, being non-Catholic, 
calls whatever priest it can get, either 
my assistant or myself. Could you 
tell me where I can get a copy of the 
form? 

We have a ruling in our diocese that 
pastors are to determine at what age 
Confirmation is to be administered 
when the bishop comes on his Con- 
firmation tour. I contend that all 
children who have reached the age of 
reason should be confirmed on that 
occasion. Am I right? It looks to me 
as if Canon Law by this phrase, “‘in the 
Latin Church, Confirmation is deferred 


until the use of reason,’’ means that’ 


all who have reached the age of reason 
should at that time be conferred. 
IOWA PRIEST. 


Answer: A verbatim translation of 
the entire Decree, including the Rite to 
be observed, was published in the 
March, 1947, issue of this REVIEW 
(pp. 475-481). Father Connell, the 
Redemptorist professor of Moral The- 
‘ology at the Catholic University, has 
also written a pamphlet on this subject. 

You are quite right in thinking that 
any and all persons baptized and in 
danger of death and not yet confirmed 
can be confirmed by a pastor or a 
substitute pastor within the limits of 
his parish. And it would seem that 
Confirmation given outside the limits is 
null and void—just as Confirmation 
given by a Prefect Apostolic outside 
the limits of his jurisdiction. 

You are right also about children 


being confirmed as soon as they have 
sufficient instruction to go to confes- 
sion, because several years ago the 
Holy See in one of its Instructions 
said that Confirmation was to precede 
First Communion where possible. 
Hence this order: Confession, Confir- 
mation, First Communion. This is one 
reason why I think eventually every 
dean will be a titular bishop, so as to 
enable all the children to be confirmed 
before they make their First Com- 
munion, and much more to enable 
every parish to be visited, not by way 
of symbol, but by way of a thorough 
pastoral visitation once every five 
years. With the multiplication of calls 
on the time of a modern residential 
bishop, no man living, even in a rela- 
tively small diocese, could do all the 
things that devolve upon him as the 
head of a diocese. Priest deans have 
not the prestige to make thoroughly 
the episcopal visitations; nor is there 
any reason against titular bishops 
being multiplied for the work of look- 
ing after souls in an episcopal way, as 
they have been multiplied for quite a 
few centuries to head cathedral and 
collegiate chapters. 


Are Marionites Bound by the 
Catholic Form of Marriage in 
This Country? 


Question: Some years ago a Marion- 
ite man married civilly a Greek schis- 
matic before a justice of the peace in 
this diocese. He now wants to marry a 
Catholic on the ground that he was a 
Marionite and should have been mar- 
ried before a priest and two witnesses; 
not having been so married, he con- 
tends that his civil marriage is null and 
void. Isthistrue? ILLINOIS PRIEST. 


Answer: A very thorough study of 
this whole matter was made by Dr. 
Joseph F. Marback in ‘Marriage | 
Legislation for the Catholics of the 
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Oriental Rites in the United States 
and Canada’’ (Catholic University 
series of Canon Law Studies, no. 243). 
On page 160 of this thesis the author 
declares that the Marionites are held 
to the old Tridentine form of marriage 
only when they are within the bounds 
of their own patriarchate. The Con- 
gregation of Oriental Affairs stated this 
in two different cases on March 6, 
1945. One was that of a Marionite 
man with a domicile in Montreal, 
who had married a baptized Protestant 
with a domicile in Philadelphia before a 
civil official in New York in the pres- 
ence of two witnesses. The other was 
the case of a Marionite man with a 
domicile in Montreal who had married 
a Greek schismatic before an Oriental 
schismatic bishop in Brooklyn, the 
woman having a domicile in Brooklyn. 
The Sacred Congregation decided in 
favor of validity in both cases. Fur- 
ther references are given on pages 203 
and 265 of the above-mentioned thesis. 

Of course, if one of these Marionites 
married civilly an unbaptized person 
(either actually or presumptively un- 
baptized), the marriage would be 
invalid, because even some of the 
schismatic Orientals have the impedi- 
ment of non-baptism. The thesis 
mentioned is well worth obtaining, 
because it was published as late as 
1946, and some of the decisions were 
given only a few years before that 
date; ten years before that date there 
was a great deal of doubt about the 
form in all these Eastern rites. All the 
Uniate rites are treated in this thesis, 
as well as some of the schismatic rites. 


First a Pastoral Suggestion, and 
Then a Protest 


Questions: (1) While travelling over- 
night through one of our Western 
States, I wanted to find a church to say 


Mass in one morning. Being dressed 
en civile, I hesitated to make direct 
inquiry and consulted the telephone 
book at the railroad station. I found 
listed only a Catholic orphanage on 
the outskirts of the town. Later I 
found the Catholic church on the main 
street, but it was listed only under the 
pastor’s name. For utilitarian pur- 
poses (e.g., the convenience of tourists, 
sick calls, accidents, etc., and requests 
for information), why not a double 
listing at a slight extra cost—under 
the parish name and under the priest’s 
name? 

(2) Recently our brethren of the 
Eastern Rite seem to be citing their 
page and text from this and other ec- 
clesiastical publications with the hero- 
ics of an appeal to their Magna Carta 
and Bill of Rights. I would suggest to 
those worthy priests that before bap- 
tizing they pause to ask: “Is the 
father of this child a member of the 
Latin Rite?” And before marrying a 
couple, they might find out whether 
the bride belongs to the Latin Rite. 

OHIO PRIEST. 


Answers: (1) When travelling our 
inquirer might remember that there 
is an old monastic proverb to the ef- 
fect that the habit not only proclaims 
the monk, but also protects the monk. 
Travelling en civile should be honored 
in its breach. 

(2) We find the same general petti- 
ness between pastors of once national 
parishes and original Engli~h-speaking 
parishes. There is too much parochial 
poaching in both cases. So, let us not 
blame the Rites, but individuals in 
both Eastern and Latin Rites. 


Interruption of Mass 


Questions: May a priest interrupt 
Mass in order to intone hymns in the 
vernacular, or help or correct the at- 
tendants in the recital of prayers? 
If he has no altar boy, may he put the 
bell on the mensa and ring it himself 
during Mass? 

SUBSCRIBER 
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Answer: The reasons given do not 
seem to suffice for interrupting the 
Mass. Someone else in the congrega- 
tion could be trained to intone the 
hymns, or the organist could do it 
(if there is one). The priest should not 
ring the bell. Let him instruct some- 
one to discharge this simple office. 


Benediction after Mass 


Question: May a missionary, when 
he says Mass in a private house or in a 
native hut, also give Benediction with 
the Blessed Sacrament after Mass? 
His altar is just a table or a travelling 
box with a portable altar stone. 

MISSIONARIUS. 


Answer: The two places mentioned 
by our correspondent do not come 
under Canon 1274, n. 1, which states 
the places where Benediction can be 
given and under what conditions. 
The general rule is that Public Exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, which 
includes Eucharistic Benediction (Code 
Commission, March 6, 1927), is allowed 
in churches or oratories which are per- 
mitted to keep the Blessed Sacrament. 
A private house or native hut would 
not come under this classification. 
However, since the questioner is a 
missionary in a distant land, there.may 
be a particular indult which grants 
more latitude. 


Bination and Trination 
Question: Is this in compliance with 


Canon 806, n. 2? A very zealous 
missionary binates three times during 
the week for a community of four 
Sisters, who find it a bit inconvenient 
to attend an early Mass at the nearby 
native church. On Sunday he trinates, 
not because there is a “‘casus neces- 
sitatis,’’ but he argues that “‘as a mis- 
sionary he has the privilege of binat- 
ing thrice a week and of trinating on 
Sunday, and privileges are given to be 
used.”” May I binate or trinate with- 
out the grave necessity prescribed by 
Canon 806, n. 2, for reasons of devo- 
tion and for supporting missionary 
institutes? 

MISSIONARIUS. 


Answer: Before passing judgment 
on the action of the “very zealous 
missionary,” it would be desirable to 
know how his privilege concerning bi- 
nation and trination reads. Canon 67 
lays down the general principle that a 
privilege is to be interpreted according 
to its tenor, and may not be extended 
or restricted. Considering the word- 
ing of Canon 806, n. 2, the reasons 
given for binating and trinating are 
insufficient, and are not comprehended 
in the serious reasons given in the 
Canon. Even in Apostolic Indults, 
the reasons of devotion and of sup- 
porting missionary institutes are or- 
dinarily excluded. If the indult per- 
mits the missionary to do otherwise, 
he may make use of it. Certainly, his 
reasons are not justifiable under Canon 
806, n. 2. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 














/ Bomiletic Part 
omilies on the Ziturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By GERALD Vann, O.P. 


} Fourth Sunday of Lent 


\ 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) We should not regard Lent as a 
“‘gloomy’’ season. 
(2) Perfect freedom as a source of joy. 
(3) Humility and joy go together. 
(4) The Saints found joy and peace in 
God's arms. 


(5) Love of God’s providence produces 


gladness. 

(6) Double effect of true sacrifice. 

(7) Desperate need of sympathy and kind- 
ness to-day. 


We think of Lent as a gloomy sea- 
son: it is because we do not love God 
enough. The same thing has hap- 
pened to our word, “‘sacrifice’: we 
think of it as something painful and 
repulsive, something we do because it 
has to be done, but which we do not 
pretend to like; we forget the idea of a 
sacrificium laudis, a thing of praise and 
joy. It is because we do not love God 
enough. Who has ever found it 
repulsive to make sacrifices for some- 
one he loves deeply? On the contrary, 
to give is precisely what love impels us 
todo. And we should think of Letare 
Sunday, not as a brief respite fronr the 
rigors of Lent, but as a needed empha- 
sis on the fact that it should be a time 
of joy. Non sicut hypocrite tristes 
(Be not as the hypocrites, sad): that 
is the worst thing, to assume a glum 
and suffering appearance so as to 
impress the onlooker; but to let our- 
selves in fact be saddened by such 


Lenten Joy 


sacrifices as God asks of us, that is still 
very imperfect, for it means that we 
have not yet learnt to love because as 
yet we do not love to give. 


Perfect Freedom as Source of Joy 


The Mass of this Sunday makes all 
this very clear; We are the sons, the 
Epistle tells us, not of the bond-woman 
but of the free. The psalmist rejoices, 
in the Introit, because we are in the 
house of the Lord: we are free with the 
freedom of God’s sons. Now, to be 
free is to be able to give (the slave has 
nothing to give); but to be able to give 
gladly, that is to be fully free. Be- 
cause there are the three freedoms: 
you can be free of bondage to any 
other man, but still you may be a slave 
to sin; you can be free of that bondage, 
too, and still, as St. Paul tells us, be 
under the bondage of the law; but if 
you can learn to love God so much that 
your own will becomes identified in 
everything with His, then the law is no 
longer a bondage, you are free of that, 
too, because it has become the desire of 
your own heart. Et mori lucrum (To 
die is gain). Our Lord told His dis- 
ciples that with joy He rejoiced in His 
coming passion, His coming sacrifice. 

But how are we to acquire that per- 
fect freedom? The power can come 
only from God; but we have access to 
that power because we are in God’s 
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house: the Lord is round about His 
people, as the Tract tells us; and in the 
Gospel story of the feeding of the multi- 
tude we have the symbol of our great- 
est source of power, the Eucharist— 
man’s giving of thanks to God, God’s 
giving of life to man. But the same 
Gospel suggests the essential condition, 
for the Sacraments are not magic. He 
fled again into the mountain Himself 
alone, because they wanted to make 
Him king—the kind of kingship which 
it was not His Father’s will for Him to 
assume. We shall find the power to 
acquire perfect freedom only if we stop 
thinking that of ourselves we have any, 
only if we stop assuming a mastery we 
do not and cannot possess, only if first 
of all we try to be humble. 


Joy Linked with Humility 


The two things—the humility, the 
joy—go together. If we think of the 
acceptance of crosses that God sends 
us, or of the sacrifices we ourselves 
make, as something that we are doing, 
as of ourselves—IJ fast twice a week, J 
give tithes of all I possess—then we are 
going in the wrong direction; we are 
going away from the house of the Lord. 
By definition, a son receives life, re- 
ceives everything, from his father; 
and, knowing that dependence, gives it 
all back again in the form of love. If 
we think of our fasting and our tithes 
as ours, then God will do as we wish; 
He will leave us to our own devices; 
austerity will become a form of self- 
regarding stoicism, and in the effort 
to live up to the plan we have set our- 
selves we may very well become tight- 
lipped and hard and gloomy. When 
he gave everything to God, even his 
clothes, St. Francis sang; because his 
nakedness was not a proud feat of 
human endurance but a liberation of 
spirit, a falling into the arms of God. 


So, in our Lenten prayer we should 
try to make more real to ourselves the 
kingship of God, the nothingness of 
man. We can do nothing as of our- 
selves. We might begin by reflecting 
on our obvious inability, in practice, 
to give ourselves wholly to God with 
gladness. Some hard things we can 
take from Him perhaps, some sacrifices 
we can make; but we cannot manage to 
do what Francis did, what all the Saints 
do: we cannot put our whole lives 
unreservedly back into His hands, a 
total offering. We like to think we 
have made Him free of the whole 
house; but there are attics and cellars 
we hope desperately He will not trouble 


‘to visit! 


Saints Found Joy and Peace in God's 
Arms 


And from that falling short in prac- 
tice we can perhaps go on to learn a 
deeper lesson in humility: go on to 
realize how it is not merely that in 
practice we give so little when we 
should give so much—five barley 
loaves when two hundred pennyworth 
would not be sufficient—but that in 
the last resort we cannot of ourselves 
give anything at all, because we have 
nothing at all that we have not our- 
selves received. We can give even 
the barley loaves only because they 
were given us to give. Jesus said: 
“Make the men sit down.”’ We shall 
form quite a wrong picture of Lenten 
sacrifice if we think of it in terms of a 
man striding purposefully, self-as- 
sured, head thrown well back, to- 
wards a greater mastery, a more thor- 
ough domination, over the materials 
of life. We shall be far safer sitting 
down quietly on the grass. The great 
scientist, T. H. Huxley, spoke of sit- 
ting down before the facts like a child: 
humbly accepting the facts, accepting 
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the truth, not trying to domineer over 
the facts and mould the truth. And 
the Saints sit down like children before 
the ultimate facts about God and 
man, about their own inability to 
serve God of themselves; they leave 
God, as St. Teresa put it, to accom- 
plish His will in them; and so they can 
be free and happy and at peace in His 
arms, and in those arms they find the 
power to do all things. 


Accepting God’s Will Lovingly 


And we, for our part, can hope to 
find there the power for our smaller 
purposes. It is not much use setting 
out to execute grandiose schemes of 
asceticism of our own choosing, if at 
the same time we grumble at every 
little trial that God sends us. The 
first thing we can learn, and must 
learn, from the attempt to cast all 
our cares upon Him is the ability to 
see His love in all that comes to us and 
so to accept it lovingly, and if possible 
gladly. The gladness, we know, would 
be there if only our sense of God’s 
providence, and love of God’s provi- 
dence, were deeper and _ stronger. 
The essential thing, therefore, is try 
to make sure that we are going in 
the right direction, taking things in 
their right order: first, the deepening 
awareness of our total dependence on 
God; then, the correspondingly deep 
awareness of His constant care for 
us and the joy of being in His house; 
thirdly, the response which is thus 
called forth from us, the deepened 
gratitude for and love of that will 
in which His care is expressed at each 
moment as it comes; and so, finally, 
the ability to make of each moment a 
sacrifice of praise, something that we 
take humbly and gladly from the 
hands of God and, having done the 
best we can with it, return it to those 


Hands. Then, in that setting, we can 
hope that the sacrifices we try to make 
in addition to what comes to us not of 
our choosing, will similarly be sacri- 
fices of praise, similarly theocentric, 
similarly motived and ensouled by love. 
And so we come back to the beginning: 
because, if they are indeed acts of love, 
they will certainly be also acts of joy. 


Double Effect of True Sacrifice 


But there is something more. The 
psalmist tells us in the Gradual: “I 
rejoiced at the things that were said 
to me: ‘We shall go into the house of 
the Lord.’”” And again in the Com- 
munion we sing of that Jerusalem 
which “‘is built as a city, compact to- 
gether’ —the city which the Urbs 
Jerusalem in its turn describes as built 
of living stones, a living family. Sac- 
rifice has its social significance, and 
should in consequence have an added 
joy. The barley loaves give glory to 
God, but they also give food to the five 
thousand. It is no use setting out to 
be great ascetics, if in the process we 
make family life unbearable. When 
we are thinking of accepting gladly 
what each moment brings, we should 
pay special attention to the things 
that so often make us anti-social, 
make us fail in love for our fellow-men: 
the small services that are asked of us, 
the claims made on our own comfort or 
convenience or laziness, the testings 
of our patience, our tolerance and 
breadth of mind, our sympathy and 
understanding, our interest in other 
personalities, our brothers, and our re- 
fusal to be aloof and cold and bored. 
And when we think of the chosen mor- 
tifications, again we should think of the 
things that are not just hard and costly 
to ourselves, but are also useful and 
creative for our family life: going out 
of our way to help others, making 
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special effort to overcome natural 
antipathies. For we learn to like 
people very often by going out of our 
way to do things for them—by putting 
an extra bridle on our own individual- 
ism, on the kind of mannerisms and 
habits and eccentricities which can 
make us a nuisance, and by sometimes 
giving up legitimate pursuits and 
pleasures of our own in order to do 
something for the family in which we 
live or the people who come our way. 


Social Need of Sympathy and Kindness 


“There was much grass in the 
place.” Human society is so often 
an arid desert, peopled by self-ab- 
sorbed phantoms. Desperately it 
needs the gentle rain from heaven— 
the human pity and Sympathy and 
kindness—that will bring back life 
to the waste lands. And if we can 
answer the demands which Lent puts 
upon us in that way, then we are 
doing a doubly blessed thing: we are 
giving glory to God in heaven, but we 
are also bringing peace to men on earth. 

But to give thus, with joy, to the 


human family is to increase the joy of 
the human family, and so, in the end, 
to find an increase of joy ourselves. 
To make our own social lives an ex- 
pression of love is in the end to lead 
others to the knowledge of love, to 
help to bring humanity back to that 
Jerusalem which is its home. /Jlluc 
enim ascenderunt tribus, tribus Domini 
(For thither did the tribes go up, the 
tribes of the Lord): and we shall 
share in the zest of the pilgrimage, we 
shall share in the joy of the company 
we have helped to create. Every addi- 
tional act of kindness, every sacrifice 
made for the love of the human family, 
is thus in the end a part of the healing 
of the world’s sorrow, an increase of 
the world’s joy. And we could hardly 
hope to offer a better expression of love 
to Him who was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us precisely that He might 
share the sorrow and turn it into joy; 
we could hardly hope to fulfill in a 
better way the words of the Offertory: 
Laudate Dominum quia bonus Dominus: 
psallite nomini eius quoniam suave 
(Praise ye the Lord, for He is good: 
sing ye to His name, for He is sweet). 


Passion Sunday 
The Two Trees 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The idea of sacrifice is universal and 
pervasive. 
(2) Double aim fulfilled on Calvary. 
(3) Symbols of life and death. 
(4) Difference between the two trees. 
(5) Social implications of Christ’s sacrifice. 


The idea of sacrifice is something so 
universal, so pervasive, so woven into 
the texture of creation, that it has 
rightly been described as the “‘pattern 
of reality’”’ as we know it. Nature re- 
minds us of it every day in the sun 


which dies each night to be reborn each 
morning; it reminds us of it in the 
rhythm of the year, which dies in 
Winter and is reborn with the Spring. 
The history of humanity reminds us 
of it, for sacrifice appears in all its 
pages. The myths of humanity re- 
mind us of it—in their stories of the 
hero who goes down into the dark 
places, the caverns or the seas, and 
meets and slays the dragon, and so 
rises again into a new life. These 
myths are the expression of humanity’s 
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dreams, which accounts for their uni- 
versality. And men’s sacrifices are 
their attempt to turn the dream into 
reality. For in all sacrifice you find a 
single pattern: the animal is slain, 
the wine is poured out, as a symbol of 
man’s self-offering to God; and it is 
hoped that then the Deity will accept 
the offering, and in some way “enter 
into it,’”’ and so the offerers, communi- 
cating in the victim, will themselves be 
divinized, will themselves find divine 
life. Always in sacrifice there is that 
double movement, the offering up to 
God and the receiving of life from God; 
and all these dreams and longings of 
humanity are fulfilled in the one per- 
fect sacrifice which is the self-offering 
- of Christ. 


Double End of Calvary 


Man was so remote from God, al- 
ways reaching up, never attaining, be- 
cause only love can reach up to God; 
and in man there is the deep poison of 
egoism, the poison that kills love. 
But then the Word is made flesh in 
order that He may share the sorrows of 
humanity, and that by making the 
perfect sacrifice, the perfect act of 
love, He may bring back the divine 
life, may lead humanity home. For 
on Calvary it is precisely that double 
movement that is fulfilled: the sac- 
rifice ends, not with the death on the 
Cross nor with the burial in the tomb, 
but with the entrance into His 
glory and then, through our com- 
munion with the glorified Victim, 
with the sending of the Spirit of Love 
into the hearts of men. Before Cal- 
vary, St. John tells us, ‘‘the Spirit 
had not yet been given, seeing that 
Jesus had not yet been glorified.” 
But when the Passion is consummated, 
the pattern can be fulfilled in its 

wholeness: the first movement of self- 


offering is completed on the Cross and 
in the tomb, and the second movement 
follows in the Resurrection, the Ascen- 
sion, and the Coming of the Spirit. 

So, the Epistle tells us how Christ, 
by His own blood, His own self- 
offering, enters into His glory, as the 
high priest of old entered the Holy of 
Holies: Christ enters through the 
tabernacle not made with hands, the 
heavens, into the eternal Holy of 
Holies which is the glorification of His 
Humanity at the right hand of the 
Father. But He goes as our High 
Priest, semper vivens ad interpellan- 
dum pro nobis (ever living to make 
intercession for us); He goes to pre- 
pare a place for us—a place made pos- 
sible for us by the Tree, if only we for 
our part take our share of what was 
done upon the Tree. 


Symbols of Life and Death 


For this descent and re-ascent, this 
death and resurrection, is the pattern 
of Reality in this sense, too, that it 
describes what is for us a psychological 


necessity. ‘Unless a man be born 
again . . . only he that loses his life 
shall find it... .’’ We have to go 


down, or be taken down, into the 
dark places in our turn; we have to 
meet ard slay our dragon, our par- 
ticular forms of egoism and pride and 
greed; and so we renounce the tree 
which became the symbol not of life 
but of death, the tree which stands 
for the rejection of God by man, the 
tree of pride. And in its stead we find 
the Tree, decora et fulgida, which gives 
us back life because it gives us back 
love. 

“Deliver me from my enemies, O 
Lord,” the Gradual sings to-day, “teach 
me to do Thy will.’”’ The two aspects 
of the same thing—greed, egoism— 
these are the enemies; and to be 
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delivered from them into love is to be 
taught to do the will of Love. Our 
self-offering is to be like His, to be 
total: in the power of Christ we are 
to say with Christ: ‘All that I have 
and am, all my life, it’s all Yours: tell 
me what to do.”’ We are to try to 
make that single total act of self- 
giving, to put ourselves utterly in 
God’s hands; we are also to recall and 
repeat that offering as new events 
present themselves, new decisions have 
to be made. Always “Father, into 
Thy hands’’—and so we share in the 
fruits of the Tree, we share in the dark 
journey and in the renewal of life. 


Difference between the Two Trees 


That is the difference between the 
two trees: the difference between true 
Christianity and false. Many of us 
cling to the old evil tree; we cling to 
our egoism. It is possible to lead a 
very respectable Christian life, to keep 
the commandments quite well, to go 
regularly to church, to be engaged in 
many good works, and still not be 
really a Christian, not really choose 
Christ’s Tree, because in all that we do 
we are self-reliant and self-complacent, 
we refuse the dark journey, we refuse 
to put ourselves totally into God’s 
hands. So it was that the Publican 
went down justified from the Temple, 
not the Pharisee; so it was that Our 
Lord spoke of the publicans and sin- 
ners being the first to enter the king- 
dom. If our only way of being right- 
eous is to be self-righteous, then it 
would be better for us to be among the 
sinners who know their need of God 
and love Him from afar. 

But to put ourselves thus unreserv- 
edly into God’s hands is to be strong 
and secure.. ‘Often have they fought 
against me from my youth,” the 
Tract tells us, “but they could not pre- 


vail over me.” Evil cannot prevail 
over the soul self-given into God’s 
care. But more than that: a sacrifice 
of that kind is always creative; ina 
sacrifice of that kind the double 
movement—of offering first and then 
of blessing—is always fufilled. If you 
offer God your sense-life, and to ex- 
press that offering you make an act of 
self-denial on the sense level, then in 


_ fact you are doing something creative 


because you are helping to restore the 
senses to their true fulfillment, their 
true function: you are working to 
liberate them from the prison of 
autonomy—that false independence 
into which they are lured to their own 
destruction—and to restore them to 
their rightful place in the wholeness of 
the personality. If you put into God’s 
hands your love of nature or of art, an 
ideal, an ambition, and to express that 
offering deny yourself some of the joy 
that those things would bring you, 
then you are perfecting them: you 
deepen your vision of them, you purify 
your love of them, you give them their 
proper function, which is to be part of 
your life with and your love of God. 

“I honor My Father,” Our Lord says 
in the Gospel, ‘I seek not My own 
glory.” Sacrifice must always be a 
sacrifice of praise to God, a giving of 
love to God. But then the blessing 
inevitably follows: if, as the Offertory 
tells us, we confess to God with our 
whole hearts and keep His words, then 
inevitably He for His part “will en- 
liven us according to His word.” 
The Spirit is sent forth and we are re- 
created; and so it is that through 
sacrifice the face of the earth is re- 
newed. 


Social Implications of Christ's Sacrifice 


“*The face of the whole earth.’’ Once 
again we must not forget the social 
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implications of these things. The 
sacrifice of Christ is a cosmic sacrifice: 
in His self-offering the whole of crea- 
tion, which travailleth even until now, 
is offered; in His glory the whole of 
creation is renewed. The Collect of 
to-day’s Mass prays for the whole of 
God’s household, matter and spirit 
alike; and the Church brings to the 
sacrifice—not just the bodies and souls 
of those present but—the whole 
Church, the whole human family, and, 
more than that, the whole of life, 
the arts and industries of man, the 
earth itself and its fullness. We are 
to identify ourselves, at the Offertory, 
with the bread and wine which are the 
materials of the sacrifice, that we too 
may be offered to God with Christ 
and transformed by God in Christ; but 
we bring the whole of our lives, all the 
things that make up life on earth, for 
‘they too must be offered and blessed. 
It is the face of the earth that is to be 
renewed. 

The Saints, who have made perfect 
their own sacrifice in the sacrifice of 
Christ, have this power to bring re- 
newal to the world; for instance, they 
tame and make friends of the wildest 
of animals as well as of the wildest of 
men. The Consummatum est of Christ 
on the Cross marks the completion of 
the self-offering, but also the begin- 
ning of the New Life. And the Ite 


missa est of the priest at the altar 
marks the completion of the same self- 
offering and of the official work of the 
official priesthood, but also the begin- 
ning of the work of the common priest- 
hood of the laity, the bringing of the 
New Life from the altar to the world of 
everyday affairs. That work—man’s 
sharing in Christ’s continuing redemp- 
tive work on earth—is a work of heal- 
ing: the primitive Church thought far 
more vividly than we of the New Life 
as healing that household of which the 
Collect speaks, healing men’s souls, 
and hearts, and bodies too. And if we 
try to make our Lenten sacrifices the 
creative things they ought to be— 
making the materials of our lives the 
bread and wine of sacrifice and so al- 
lowing them to be transformed by the 
hands of God—then inevitably, when 
we return from our altars of sacrifice 
to the everyday world, we shall return 
more fit to carry out the office of the 
common priesthood, more able to help 
in completing the victory of Tree over 
tree, to help in fulfilling, in and with 
Christ, God’s eternal plan, who, as the 
hymn tells us, when Adam’s sin had 
brought death from the first tree, 
destined the second tree to repair the 
damage wrought by the first. 


Ipse lignum tunc notavit 
Damna ligni ut solveret. 


Palm Sunday 
The Loneliness of Christ 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Our Lord knew how superficial was the 
tribute tendered to Him by the Jews. 

(2) Christ’s final abandonment. 

(3) We should share in Christ’s dereliction. 

(4) We should deepen our understanding of 
sin. 

(5) Remorse does not imply true contrition. 

(6) Sin leads to estrangement. 


(7) Turning our sins into the material of 
sacrifice. 


The children of the Hebrews strewed 
their garments in the way and cried 
aloud, saying: ‘Hosanna to the Son 
of David.” But Our Lord knew how 
superficial their allegiance was, how 
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soon and how completely they were to 
turn against Him. And it was not only 
the crowd who were to desert Him, and 
Judas who was to betray Him: the 
Apostles would desert Him, too, when 
they fled from the garden, and Peter 
would desert Him, when he denied Him 
in the courtyard. And there are some 
who have seen in the women of Jeru- 
salem a further betrayal, though of a 
different kind, and in His words to 
them they have seen a final example of 
that divine irony which so often masks 
a divine sadness. The women bewail 
and lament Him, but instead of giving 
His passion the silent support of their 
love and sympathy as Mary did, they 
obtrude their own sadness upon Him. 
The women are anxious, not that they 
should comfort Him in His agony, but 
that He in His agony should comfort 
them. Only the three Marys and John 
remain to give Him real companion- 
ship. 


Christ’s Final Abandonment 


And then upon the Cross there is 
the final dereliction or abandonment— 
expressed in the tragic lama sabach- 
thant. William Law, the great Angli- 
can mystic of the eighteenth century, 
wrote of Christ’s second death, His 
sharing in the ultimate sense of loss 
which is the stuff of hell; and though 
this mystic departs from tradition 
when he identifies this final suffering 
with the descent into hell, we may 
surely accept the substance of his deep 
insight, and identify it rather with this 
cry of desolation. Christ was made sin 
for our sake, St. Paul tells us; and it is 
only to be expected that infinite Love 
would drain the cup to its dregs, 
would share in this ultimate horror, the 
ultimate loneliness of the soul frozen 
into irreparable separateness from God 
and from every creature. _ 


The terrible contrast between the 
Gloria laus and the Passion story 
which follows it is a lesson in the fickle- 
ness of the human heart. And we in 
our turn are always betraying Him, 
always deserting Him. We betray Him 
from sheer superficiality and worldli- 
ness, like the crowd; we betray Him 
from fear like the Apostles, from 
greed and pride like Judas; we betray 
Him because of our emotional ego- 
centricity, as perhaps the women be- 
trayed Him. But we forget the in- 
exorable fate that must then overtake 
us: to desert Christ is to become 
lonely and derelict ourselves, as Peter 
was lonely, as Judas was irreparably 
lonely. 


Sharing in Christ’s Dereliction 


And yet there is another fact that 
the Saints’ lives make plain to us: 
God calls His servants to share in His 
own dereliction. The mystic must 
pass through the dark night; for every 
Christian there is the dark journey to 
be made, either in this life or in purga- 
tory, the crucible of fire, in the next. 
What then is the difference between the 
two derelictions, the two lonelinesses? 
We shall find the answer precisely in 
the figures of Peter and Judas. The 
latter’s loneliness is an end, a finality: 
the personality can become frozen in 
its egoism, its pride and its greed. 
And to be completely frozen is to be 
immobile: the separateness is then 
irremediable because the personality 
has left no possible way in which life 
can come to it from without; it is in 
hell. But Peter’s loneliness is not an 
end but a means, a means to renewal 
of life, because he can meet it, not with 
pride, but with humility. It is the 
whole difference between the sterility of 
remorse and the creativeness of con- 
trition. 
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Now, God does not, of course, call 
us to share in His dereliction by sin- 
ning. The Saints share in that derelic- 
tion by loss and failure and defeat and 
heartbreak, by feeling themselves 
bereft of God’s presence, by a univer- 
sal sense of desolation. And through’ 
these things their love is purified and 
made perfect: they learn to cling, 
not to God’s gifts, but to Himself, 
with-“‘naked intent of the will.”” And 
so, in small ways, it can be with us; and 
in Lent especially we should try to 
make use of the disappointments and 
failures and sorrows that come to us, 
‘try to make them a sharing in the 
dereliction of the Cross, and to learn 
from them, from giving them back 
lovingly to God, how to love Him more 
purely and more completely. 


What Sin Means 


But also there is, in fact, sin in our 
lives; and this we should try to use as 
Peter used it, that out of evil good 
may come. Lent is again especially a 
time for thinking about sin—not 
about sins so much as about sin, 
deepening our understanding of what 
it is, what it means to God, and what 
it shows us of our own weakness, our 
need of a Saviour, but what it shows 
us also of the untiring patience and 
pity of God, who will not desert us 
however often we desert Him, but who 
on the contrary is made sin for our 
sake that in the end He may raise us 
up out of our sin and make us free. 

This idea of the sense of sin as a way 
to humility, and so to a sharing in 
Christ’s dereliction and a liberation 
from our own loneliness in His com- 
panionship and the comfort and 
strength which it brings—this is a 
recurrent theme in the Mass of to-day. 
The Introit gives us the powerlessness 
of man in the grip of sin and far from 


salvation but praying: “O Lord, 
remove not Thy help . . . look towards 
my defense.”” The Epistle gives us the 
key to the whole process, the trail 
blazed for us by Christ who ‘“‘emptied 
Himself of His glory, taking on Himself 
the form of a servant and becoming 
obedient even unto the death of the 
Cross. ..for which cause God has also 
exalted Him.’’ And so the Gradual 
describes how we. too, if we share His 
sacrifice, His obedience, will share in 
the exaltation, God holding us in His 
right hand and leading us: ‘How 
good is God to Israel, to them that are 
of aright-heart!’’ And in the Tract the 
great twenty-first Psalm, having first 
expressed the dereliction, goes on to 
proclaim the fulfillment of humanity’s 
hopes: “In Thee have our fathers 
hoped: they have hoped and Thou 
hast delivered them; they cried to 
Thee and they were saved; they 
trusted in Thee and they were not 
confounded.” 


Remorse and Contrition 


Some people are always worrying 
about their sins and brooding over 
them; that is a lack of humility and | 
trust, and it destroys peace; it is 
more like remorse than contrition. 
On the other hand, we sometimes try 
to forget about our sin, to pretend 
that the picture is not really so black 
after all; and that attitude is wrong 
and foolish, too. We have to accept 
fully and unflinchingly all the evil 
that is in us—that is part of our dark 
journey—but then we have to put all 
that too into God’s hands: it is part 
of ourselves, and what He wants is 
the whole self, just as it is. He wants 
us to put it all into His hands in order 
that He may transform it, may bring 
good out of the evil. If we do this— 
if we use the season of Lent to do this 
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often—we shall acquire a sense of sin 
instead of brooding over sins, but we 
shall do more than that. We shall 
learn how sin is always estrangement, 
always makes us exiles from home, 
always makes us lonely. The best 
way to rid ourselves of sin, if only we 
were wise enough to follow it, is to 
deepen our awareness and love of God, 
our realization of our need of Him. 
If only we loved God enough, we should 
automatically be freed: the world 
of sin would become a strange, an alien 
territory, our vices would lose their 
power over us, our sins would fall 
from us like the chains that fell from 
Peter in prison. But we are very 
blind; and we need to share in Christ’s 
dereliction in order that we may 
come to see. 


Sin Begets Estrangement 


And there is something else that we 
can learn. When Adam and Eve had 
sinned, they saw that they were naked: 
not naked like the mystics who follow 
the naked Christ and, having nothing, 
possess all things, but bereft and 
lonely like the forlorn figure of Judas, 
an empty shell swinging on a gibbet. 
Sin always estranges; and to share sin, 
recognized as such, always estranges 
the sinners: at a superficial level a 
connivance may seem an added bond 
between them, yes, but deeper down 
it is a division, a barrier, between them. 
And omnes nos peccavimus: we all 
share in the sin of the human family; 
and so we are estranged from one 
another, and being estranged we fear 
one another, and fear begets strife. 
So it is that individuals regard one 
another as rivals, as potential menaces, 
and so they fear one another, and be- 
cause of their fear they try to hurt one 
another. So it is that nations think 
they are menaced by other nations, 


and their fear in the end produces war. 
And the only way to cure the fear is 
to cure the loneliness, and the only 
way to cure the loneliness is to cure the 
sin which produces the loneliness; and 
the cure of sin is sacrifice. 

So, if we use the season of Lent to 
deepen our sense of sin and to turn 
our sin into the material of sacrifice, 
we are working not for ourselves alone: 
we are helping to save humanity by 
helping in however small a way to re- 
store the family life of humanity. To 
think of the scene on Calvary is to see 
that family life reduced to the few still 
figures standing at the foot of the 
Cross, while all around them is the 
chaos and tumult and confusion of 
men who have lost God and are derelict 
and—as we so often do—are making a 
great noise in order to try and forget 
the fact. But to join in Christ’s so 
different dereliction, to join the tiny 
group at the foot of the Cross—but a 
group swelled now by all those who 
have loved Him and joined Him 
through the Church’s history—that 
is to unite with Him and them in re- 


. placing hatred by love and fear by 


friendship and discord by peace. 

Let us, then, throw down our gar- 
ments at His feet, not as the children 
of the Hebrews did in a volatile super- 
ficial enthusiasm, but as Francis did: 
let us give Him during Lent things 
that are costly to us, but, behind and 
deeper than all that, give our lives into 
His hands. Then indeed we can sing: 
“Hosanna to the Son of David!’ We 
can sing: ‘Glory, praise and honor be 
to Thee, Christ our King.’’ And in the 
majesty of that kingship, which is also 
the lowliness of a human companion- 
ship, we can find our own wounds of 
loneliness healed, and being ourselves 
renewed can lead others to that healing 
and renewal in their turn. 
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Good Friday 
Sitio: I Thirst 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The mystery of God’s “thirst.” 
(2) The Saints knew the terror and the joy 
of God’s love. 
(3) Mystery of God’s pity. 
(4) We shall be judged on love. 
(5) The exquisite tenderness of God’s love. 
(6) True love calls for immolation, 


Our Lord said: “I thirst.”” This 
was, first of all, an expression of His 
physical suffering. But when the 
Word makes use of words, it is like 
those mountain masses where range 
succeeds range beyond the eye’s reach. 
“I thirst’—here there is meaning 
upon meaning; for we can think of the 
words as expressing, too, the un- 
quenchable thirst of God for the love of 
man, the endless pursuit of man by 
the love of the Hound of Heaven. It 
was that thirst which was part of the 
agony of the Cross, but which also had 
led to the Cross. Beyond the physical 
thirst there is the sad longing of 
Christ’s human heart; and beyond 
that again the deep mystery of the 
Godhead which the human longing 
expresses: the deep mystery of which 
Angelus Silesius spoke in bold and 
terrible words—‘‘the mystery of divine 
love becoming a beggar at the door of 
humanity.” 

God is described for us as a jealous 
God; but we must not interpret the 
words in a vulgar sense, as though it 
were the petty human emotion we 
were speaking of, as though God were 
jealous of the love we might give His 
other creatures. To love Him is neces- 
sarily to love the other things that are 
His handiwork and the object of His 
love; though indeed we should love 
them in the right way, the way we 
sometimes find very hard—love them 


precisely as His, so that our love of 
them is part of our love of Him. But 
He is a jealous God because His love is 
a burning and consuming fire: it de- 
mands a total response, and it will burn 
and consume the human heart in order 
to obtain it. 


Terror and Joy of God’s Love 


The Saints know the terror and joy 
of that fire, which burns away all the 
dross from their hearts and makes their 
own love perfect. The souls in purga- 
tory, the crucible of fire, know it as 
they failed to know it in this world, 
and there are made perfect in their 
turn. For indeed it is all too possible 
to escape the knowledge of this love in 
this world, to live our lives on the sur- 
face, to serve God quite well, to per- 
suade ourselves that we love Him, but 
never really to discover what love 
means. It feels so much safer if we 
can tame love, domesticate it, keep it 
within modest bounds. Even with 
our human love we may do that: 
either degrade it altogether and make it 
a matter merely of glamour, of unreal 
romance; or think of it as a small and 
placid thing, not big enough or fierce 
enough to interfere with the equable 
tempo of our lives, forgetting that this 
love too can be strong as death, and 
that many waters cannot quench it, 
and that it is love of that kind that 
makes human beings really live. And 
so it is too with the love of God and 
our response to it: we try to sub- 
stitute for the raging fury and terror 
and loveliness of a forest fire a neat 
little stove in our sitting-rooms. And 
of course we can, if we will, thus escape 
the violence, the stark demands, the 
burning; because though Love pur- 
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sues, He does not force, precisely be- 
cause the redamatio, the giving back of 
love to Love, must be a free gift or it 
will not be love at all. But to escape 
it all, that is far more terrifying than 
all that love can do to us, because it 
means in the end that we may be left 
out in the cold; we may miss life 
altogether; we may forge for our- 
selves the fate of those of whom the 
Apocalypse speaks, who being neither 
hot nor cold are worthy only of being 
spewed out of the mouth. 


Mystery of God’s Pity 


But if the thirst of God is an awful 
thing, it is also a lovely thing; it is 
also the mystery of God’s pity. “I 
thirst’ —and it is a thirst to give life 
to men, and to give it in spite of their 
blindness and weakness and betrayals. 
‘“‘Amen, I say to thee, this day shalt 
thou be with Me in paradise’’—the 
man was a criminal, and yet he was to 
be with Christ in paradise, to be that 
very day with Christ in paradise. 
Do we wonder where, in that case, 
is the justice of God? For us, we may 
think, if we are lucky, there will be a 
long purgatory, though we try to live 
fairly good lives; and yet for the thief 
there was an instant paradise. But 
this is what Our Lord Himself had 
said, that the publicans and sinners 
would enter the kingdom before the 
righteous—because it is better to be a 
sinner and yet be humble, yet be cap- 
able of love, than to be righteous and 
respectable and at the same time still 
deeply tainted with self-love and self- 
esteem—and we know all too well, if 
we look into our hearts, how strong 
that self-love is in us. If the thief was 
to be taken at once to God, it was be- 
cause the personality of Christ, the 
sound of His voice or the glance of 
His eyes, had brought about a revolu- 


tion in his heart, had shown him the 
meaning of the consuming fire, had 
caused that fire instantaneously to 
take possession of him; and so in spite 
of his crimes, in spite of all the past, the 
process was complete, his heart was 
ready. 


Love the Final Test 


At the end, we are told, we shall be 
judged on love. That is why the 
thirst of God is not only awful but 
lovely and consoling as well. If we 
try to be humble and to open our 
hearts to love, then we need not fear. 
We are weak and we sin, and some- 
times we sin in a far worse way, we 
become hard and rebellious and give 
ourselves deliberately to evil; but al- 
ways there is forgiveness, even to 
seventy times seven, if we turn again 
to God in humility and love. How 
foolish to worry, as people sometimes 
do, lest they may suddenly one day 
commit grave sin, and suddenly die, 
and so be lost in spite of a lifetime 
of love and faithfulness! As though 
God were a harsh and malevolent 
Judge waiting an opportunity to make 
convictions! ‘This day shalt thou be 
with Me in paradise.” A life devoted 
to love would never in fact end sud- 
denly in a grave sin, but the love of 
God is such that the opposite may be 
true, and has been true: that a life of 
sin can end in sudden glory. 

This then is the love into which we 
are asked to throw ourselves; and if 
we hesitate at the paradox of a love 
which is at once so fierce and so gentle, 
so devouring and so patient, there is 
the figure of Christ on the Cross to 
keep us from shrinking from the fierce- 
ness, to reassure us, as again and again 
in the pages of the Gospel He reas- 
sures us, ‘“Fear not’’—and to show us 
in the agony of His own body how the 
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fire of divine love is a fire that first of 
all devours the Heart of God. 


Tenderness of Divine Love 


And if we need further reassurance, 
we shall find it in those other words 
that He spoke from the Cross, the 
words in which He gave His Mother 
to be a mother to John and to the whole 
race of men. We think of God as our 
Father, as He told us to do; but we 
must not allow ourselves to think that 
this means a limiting of God to those 
qualities we associate with fatherhood 
to the exclusion of the qualities of a 
mother. Our Lord tells us precisely 
the contrary: ‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets and 


stonest them that are sent to thee, how. 


often would I have gathered together 
thy children as the hen doth gather her 
chickens under her wings, and thou 
wouldst not!’ And that final tender- 
ness of divine love is expressed and 
proved for us in the delicacy of this 
parting gift from the Cross, whereby 
the Son of Man bequeaths to us the 
mother who had borne and fed and 
nursed Him, and who was there at the 
end to take His dead body into her 
arms. 


Immolation of True Love 


How then can we fear the thirst of 
God? And yet we continue in fact to 
flee Him down the arches of the years! 
Why? Because in our blindness we 
prefer the labyrinthine ways of our 
own egoism: we know that to love is 
to give, to love totally is to give totally, 
and we fear the loss of our own self- 
hood—never more to be able to ar- 
range things for ourselves (as though 
we ever could), never more to feel 


that we are the masters of our fate. 
And so we miss the fire, we miss the 
fullness of life, we miss the real free- 


-dom. That is why Good Friday is not 


just an event in the past, but something 
that is to recur in us every day: it is 
that going down into the deep places 
where we see ourselves for what we 
really are, see reality as it is; that 
leaving of the conventional religious 
shallows to plunge into the ocean of 
love, that companionship of Christ on 
the Cross which teaches us to say with 
Him His final word: “In manus 
tuas....”’ That is the acceptance of 
reality; that is the gateway to life. 


Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
this joy, this sorrow, this prob- 
lem, this decision. 

Into Thy hands I commend each 
moment as it comes, each event 
as Thou sendest it to me. 

Into Thy hands I put each thing I 
have to do or suffer. 

Into Thy hands I commend this 
love, this responsibility. 

Into Thy hands I put this weakness, 
this failure, this wrong thing that I 
have done. 

So, finally, into Thy hands I com- 
mend my life as a whole, all that 
I am: be it done to me accord- 
ing to Thy word! 


That is the thing that is asked of us; 
that is the only thing that is asked of us 
in the last resort. And if we are trying 
to do this, then we need not fear; and 
if in the end we can succeed in doing it 
wholly and gladly, then we shall have 
shared fully in the “In manus tuas of”’ 
Christ, and so we shall be able to share 
also in His ‘‘Consummatum est.” We 
shall have learnt fully the meaning of 
love, and so, with Christ in His glory, 
we shall have come home. 
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Easter Sunday 
The New Dawn 
SYNOPSIS: we have made of Lent a real searching 
(1) Easter as the dawn of a new day for for God, a real giving of our lives to 


humanity. 

(2) Christ still walks with us. 

(3) Elements of true friendship. 

(4) We should share our lives with Christ. 

(5) The Eucharist as the source of sincerity 
and truth. 

(6) If we offer ourselves to God just as we 
are, we shall not be rejected. 


“And very early .. . they came to 
the tomb, when the sun had just 
risen.”’ The darkest hour is the hour 
before the dawn, and when Christ 
had died there had been darkness over 
the whole earth, as though all the 
centuries of a humanity lost in the twi- 
light of remoteness from God had 
here reached their final moment, their 
final intensity, for the dawn was at 
hand. All the events of the Passion, 
the betrayal of Judas, the summoning 
of the priests to the Sanhedrin meeting, 
the apprehension of Our Lord in the 
garden, His trial and His torments: 
all these are in a dark world, the world 
of sin, because here most fully He was 
made sin for our sake. But now the 
struggle between dark and light is 
over: mors et vita duello conflixere 
mirando. ‘There is light again in the 
world, the dawn of a new day for 
humanity; the Sun hasrisen. In ipso 
vita erat, et vita erat lux hominum. 


Easter Opened a Door to the New Life 


The holy women came to the tomb, 
and the Sun had just risen. “‘And they 
were saying toone another: ‘Who will 
roll the stone back from the doorway 
of the tomb for us?’ And looking up 
they saw that the stone had been 
rolled back.” So it will be with us, if 


God: when we come looking for the 
new life, we shall find the way open to 
us, the stone rolled back. ‘‘O God,” 
the Collect prays, “who on this day 
through Thine only-begotten Son didst 
open to us the gate of eternal life... .” 
The way is open to us; the dawn is 
ours to rejoice in. 

But the dawn—not an end but a 
beginning! The Angel told them: 
“You seek Jesus of Nazareth... . 
He is risen, He is not here.’’ Not for 
us yet the vision, the fulfillment; 
there is first the day’s work to be done. 
When Mary Magdalen met Him, He 
was to say to her: ‘Noli me tangere.”’ 
Don’t cling to Me: the agony is over, 
yes, but it is not yet time for the care- 
free enjoyment, the ofium, of eternity; 
there is still work to be done. And so 
the Angel tells them; ‘‘He is gone be- 
fore you.” It is for us to follow—and 
to follow, to go on working, for as long 
as He wills. 


Christ Still Walks with Us 


But we are to follow close, not seeing 
indeed but at least sensing His pres- © 
ence. “‘Resurrexi et adhuc tecum sum.” 
The Psalmist is addressing himself to 
God, but we may see a further mean- 
ing in the words, an affirmation of the 
continuing life of Christ our Brother, 
a continuance for us too, for He is with 
us still in the world of to-day. And 
so the journey through life takes on the 
appearance, not of a pilgrimage which 
follows remotely the footsteps of a 
hero who first trod the way long ¢-go, 
but of a journey like that of the dis- 
ciples to Emmaus, companioned by 
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Christ. “Nonne ardebat cor nostrum?”’ 
they were to say. Their hearts had 
been afire with His words, His pres- 
ence, even before they knew it was 
He; and we for our part, we know; we 
have only to listen and to be aware. 
To share a journey with a friend is to 
halve its length and its difficulties: 
with this companionship we need not 
fear the asperities of the road. ‘‘Fear 
not,” the Angel told the holy women 
before sending them on their journey; 
and it must be the same with us in our 
journey through life. 


Elements of True Friendship 


The disciples at Emmaus, we are 
told, knew Him in the breaking of 
bread. The breaking of bread is the 
symbol of hospitality, of friendship. 
And we, if we are to live consciously 
in His companionship, must give Him 
the marks of friendship in our turn. 
“Now I call you not servants but 
friends,’ He explicitly told His dis- 
ciples: we have only to do our part. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, defining charity 
in terms of friendship, tells us that in 
friendship there are three elements. 
First of all, there is benevolentia, which 
causes us to will the good of our friend, 
even at sacrifice to ourselves. And we 
have been thinking of the way in which 
we can give that gift to God, loving and 
choosing His will for us at each moment 
as it comes, willing His will. Then, 
secondly, that benevolentia has to be 
mutual in order to make a friendship; 
and this means more than that each 
must be ready to give to the other: 
it means that each must be ready to 
receive. Some people find it very easy 
to give to others, but difficult or im- 
possible to accept favors themselves. 
So, the egoism in us is reluctant to 
take life as a total gift from God’s 
hands; and we need the humility that 


will overcome the egoism so that the 
second element in the friendship may 
be fulfilled. 

But there remains the third essential 
quality, which is communicatio, a real 
sharing of life; mot just a sharing of 
superficialities such as exists between 
acquaintances, but a sharing of the 
deep things of life, the thoughts and 
ambitions, the secrets of the heart. 
Our Lord, for His part, calls us not 
servants but friends, because, He 
says, He has made known to us the 
secrets of God’s heart, has shown us the 
plot of the divine love-story: it only 
remains for us to do the same. 


Sharing Our Lives with Christ 


And how do we thus share our lives 
with Him? We do it, first of all, by 
that constant reference to His will 
which we have been considering, and 
which means that we bring the events 
of life to Him, we keep nothing away 
from Him, we make Him—His will 
and his wisdom—the guiding light in 
all that we do. But there must also 
be that constant daily turning of the 
mind to God which we call the life of 
prayer, the whole object of which is 
indeed to make the awareness of His 
presence a deep and constant pos- 
session. It is as with any human 
friendship: there must be, first of all, 
the initial stage, the first discoveries, 
in which, as yet not knowing each 
other well, we compare notes, ex- 
change ideas, talk much of our lives 
and ideas and ideals, the things we 
like and the things we hate. Then 
from that sharing of the materials of 
our lives there comes the second stage: 
the communicatio is established, there 
is less need of words, more possibility 
of that quick understanding and unity 
of mind and heart which often relies 
not on words but on silence. So it is 
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with the divine friendship: first the 
need of words, the need of telling 
Him—as simply and directly as we 
would tell a human friend, there is no 
need of formal language—of all the 
things that make up our lives, the big 
things but the small things too, the 
crosses and trials and problems but the 
joys and gaieties too. And if we are 
faithful to this daily attempt to talk 
to Him as a friend, and, if through that 
sharing of our life with Him in those 
quiet moments of prayer every day 
we really come to be aware of Him 
and to make that awareness a deep 
and essential element in our life, then 
it may well follow in time that the 
need of words will grow less and less, 
the friendship will become established, 
secure; and, as in the times set apart 
for prayer, we may be able simply to 
rest silently or almost silently in His 
presence. So, the sense of that pres- 
ence will not wholly leave us at other 
times; it will be as a background to 
all the other activities that make up the 
life of everyday. And so in those ac- 
tivities we shall be wiser and gentler 
and stronger and of more service to 
the human family, because we shall be 
acting in His presence, and His wis- 
dom will guide us and His love will 
energize us. 


Source of Sincerity and Truth 


Thus, to-day’s Collect, which pro- 
claims the opening of the gates of 
eternal life, prays that God, whose 
grace inspired our good desires—the 
desires which the season of Lent for- 
mulated for us—may also help us to 
fulfill them. If Lent has brought us, 
as it should, a deeper understanding of 
life, it remains for us now to put into 
practice what we have learnt, to work 
the harder while the new day lasts. 
So, St. Paul in the Epistle bids us 
“rejoice and make festival, but not 


with the old leaven of malice and 
wickedness, the leaven of egoism, but 
with the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth, for Christ eur Pasch 
is sacrificed.’”’ And the sacrifice con- 
tinues for us; and we shall find the 
truth and sincerity of real love and real 
service in fidelity to that Bread which 
is the form His visible companionship 
now takes for us: a fidelity which im- 
plies not merely a continual awareness 
and adoration of His sacramental pres- 
ence, but also a continuous effort to 
share in the sacrifice and in all the 
healing and saving work for the world 
which that sacrifice involves. 

Sincerity and truth: they are the 
qualities we treasure most in our 
friends. To put on a mask, to pre- 
tend, to say one thing and mean an- 
other, to be false: those are things 
that kill friendship. So it must be if 
we try to pretend to God: but how 
foolish of us if we do, since He knows 
it all, He knew everything about us 
from all eternity, knows us so much 
better than we know ourselves! But 
how lovely to feel, on the other hand, 
that we can go to Hin without any 
pretense, just as we are, in all our 
stupidity and sinfulness, and that 
still we shall not be rejected, and there 
will be nothing that He will not under- 
stand! And we can go to Him, not 
despondently because of what we are, 
but hopefully, knowing what in His 
hands wecan become. ‘Surrexit Chris- 
tus spes mea: we can go forward to meet 
the new day with all the zest and prom- 
ise of the rising sun; because we know 
that He has gone before us into para- 
dise, as on that first Easter Sunday He 
had gone before theth into Galilee, and 
that there, if only we continue to the 
end in sincerity and truth, in fidelity to 
His companionship, there we shall see 
Him, see Him as He is, in the blazing 
splendor of the eternal day. 











Book Reviews 


Introduction to Philosophy.— Under this 
title has appeared the first of a projected 
series of translations of manuals written by 
professors of the Institut Supérieur de 
Philosophie of the University of Louvain.’ 
The work of translation is being carried on 
in this country by former students of the 
Institut Supérieur, all of whom have fol- 
lowed the courses of the original authors, or 
at least are familiar at first hand with the 
philosophical point of view which they 
represent. 

Professor de Raeymaeker’s aim is to 
afford an introductory acquaintance with 
the field of philosophy for those who are 
hopeful of continuing their studies beyond 
the stage of superficial initiation. His 
manual covers the matter of the course 
which has been designated in the Louvain 
catalogues as “Encyclopédie de philoso- 
phie.” In the Louvain plan of studies this 
course serves as a preliminary survey of the 
problems of philosophy and the history of 
philosophy, and a summary indication of 
the means of carrying on scientific philo- 
sophical research. 

The surpassing excellence of this “‘Intro- 
duction to Philosophy” might well be lost 
sight of by those who expect it to be a 
diluted and easily digestible presentation 
of the elements of the philosophical disci- 
plines. As a work of introduction, it pre- 
pares the way for future study; it does not 
serve an independent purpose. It will have 
little value for those whose interest in 
philosophy is amateurish and casual. 

The first part of the book determines the 
nature and object of philosophy and indi- 
cates the various points of view from which 
the major problems of philosophy may be 
discussed. One who has never studied 
philosophy would be quickly lost in the 
maze of conflicting opinions which are 


1 Introduction to ex ag By Louis de 
Raeymaeker, Ph.D., S.T.D. Translated by 
Harry McNeill, Ph.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York City, pp. xi—269). 


rapidly reviewed. In this part of the book 
a competent guide is especially necessary; 
but the author’s careful synthesis and sum- 
mary will be of invaluable assistance to the 
teacher of introductory philosophy in the 
preparation of his classes and the clarifica- 
tion of his own thought. 

The second part of the book affords a 
panoramic view of the history of philos- 
ophy. It would be unfair to point out 
inaccuracies and oversimplifications in a 
study such as this, which makes no pretense 
at being exhaustive and which clearly de- 
fines its limited purpose. Specialists in the 
various periods of the history of philosophy 
will tend rather to admire the author’s skill 
in presenting, in a few brief sentences,.char- 
acteristic suggestions of the thought of so 
many great philosophical minds. Again 
here the teacher will have at hand a useful 
and reliable instrument for introducing his 
students to the varied richness of the philo- 
sophical past. , 

The third part of the book will have 
practical value, not only for the beginning 
student and his teacher, but for all who are 
interested in philosophy, and particularly 
for those who are teaching and studying 
philosophy in Catholic colleges and semi- 
naries. The author entitles this part 
“Initiation to the Life of Philosophy.”” The 
first section suggests the inevitable neces- 
sity of adopting as the starting point of 
one’s philosophical research the previously 
developed synthesis of some school of 
philosophy. The advantages of the Thom- 
ist tradition are indicated, and the implica- 
tions of the officially expressed approval of 
the Catholic Church of the teachings of St. 
Thomas are clearly and accurately ex- 
plained. The second section affords an 
introduction to the circumstances and en- 
vironment of present-day philosophical re- 
search. Information is given regarding 
teaching centers, academies, philosophical 
societies and congresses whose activities are 
of interest to the Thomist philosopher. 
The various categories of philosophical 
literature are briefly described, and there is 
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an excellent bibliography of textbooks, 
histories and general sources of informa- 
tion. 

The translation is faithful without being 
slavishly literal. It gives evidence of thor- 
ough familiarity with the thought of the 
original author. Certain changes have 
been introduced in Part III for the con- 
venience of those for whom the translated 
work is intended. This work should be 
cordially welcomed as the first of a valuable 
series of contacts between the Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie of Louvain and 
the ever-widening circle of English-speak- 
ing Neo-Thomists. 

Tuomas J. RiLey, Ph.D. 


Thoughts for the Day.— Ordinarily noth- 
ing would be more ephemeral than the con- 
tents of a daily column, the interest in 
which vanishes with the passing events that 
are discussed. Still we could learn from 
current happenings if they were viewed in a 


larger perspective and evaluated in relation 
to unchanging principles. This was the way 
Mr. Woodlock wrote his column in the Wall 
Street Journal, and hence, something of 
more than transient interest and value 
attaches to his opinions, which makes a 
selection of his papers in permanent form 
desirable.! The papers gathered in the vol-- 
ume reflect a sound philosophy and give evi- 
dence of a mind that looks at the flux of 
things from the vantage point of eternal 
truth; they breathe a truly humanitarian 
spirit and what might be called a progres- 
sive conservatism. The diction is pleasing 
and enriched with classical allusions and 
felicitous quotations. Even those papers 
that are distinctly dated offer food for 
thought. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


1 Thomas F. Woodlock, Thinking It Over. 
Edited ani with an Introduction by James 
Edward Tobin (Declan X. McMullen Co., 
New York City.) 





